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The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiffory, from the Earlieft iia 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of the 


Antient Part. Vol. XXXII. 8v0,. Pr.'5s. Millar. » 


HE antiquity , of the Swedifh nation, the valour of ‘the 
anhabitants, the obftinate wars maintained with, the af 
pring: Danes, the revolutions of government, the hagcies 
qualities: of feveral of.the monarchs, and the prefent;; frees 
dom. of, the conftitution,. render. the ;hiftery of this M9 
narchy exceedingly entertaining, interefting,, and inftrutive; 
It however requires the: moft rigid candour,, and, the, ,clofeft 
attention, to avoid thefe national partialities, with which jall 
the hiftorians, both: of Sweden and Denmark, are evidently 
tinctured. Science hath’ been cultivated only afew vears.in the 
northern countries, and as. yet it may. be Confidered, in itsine 
fancy, notwithftanding the munificent patronage . of .the - pres 
fent' and Jate monarchs,of Sweden and Denmark... ‘Thefe two, 
nations ‘have been iavolved in:continual difputes for, fo periorityyy 
and time and the free intercourfe of the. pacific arts, can\ alae 
efface thofe deep fcars of rancour and ,animofity, which mark; 
the features and deftroy the complexion of their moft i inzenuque 
writers.’ We fee the farne faéts -fo -differently -repnefented; 
and the fame characters fo varioufly -tran{mitted to, posteriry,. 
that they are known to be the fame only from the chrondlogys 
and a few other circumitances. Where the painter of- one 
country ‘has deferibed a beautiful obje&t,. the-artift of the othes 
hath delineated a monfter : even the iffue of battles, fieges, 
and other tranfactions; the moft noterious, and public, are con- 
troverted. Hence it is; that the reader will fometimes: mecet 
with contradictions in this and the preceding volume, which 
may pofflibly give offence, unlefs he confiders the impraéticability 
of always difcovering the truth, amidft the difcordant/relations 
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of writers, which obliged our hiftorians to follow the accourit 
given by the writers of that kingdom whofe hiftory was the 
immediate object of hislabours. Nothing more can be expeéted 
from a foreigner than to compare circumftances, examine the 
moft authentic documents, and judge by probability ; where- 
ever this appears doubtful, he muft, with our authors, deter- 
mine in favour of the writers of that nation moft interelied ig 
the tranfaQion. 


Agreeable to this rule, the compilers of the Univerfal Hiftory 
frequently differ from the hiftorians_of both nations, ftrike a 
medium between their relations, more confiftent with verifimi- 
litude, and with thofe accidental rays of truth, which fometimes 
gleam through the moft partial narrative. It is difficult to fup- 
port propriety through.a long concatenation of falfities; the 
imagination of the writer is too violently heated to pay.the ne- 
ceflary attention to every link of the chain, the fmalleft breach 
in which frequently deftroys the probability of the whole fyftem. 
Our authors have applied the torch of criticifm to unravel difi- 
culties, and dire& their fteps thro’ the maze of artfu! prejudice and 
pretended candour : in confequence of which we may venture 
to pronounce, that their hiftory of Sweden is more confiftent 
with itfelf, and the hiftorians of the rival kingdom, than any 
preceding account ; and that they have placed a variety of events 
in a more juft and natural point of view than they were before 
exhibited, merely becaufe they confulted and compared the re- 
lations of all the Danifh and Swedifh writers. We could with, 
indeed, they had fhewn the fame attention to thofe minutiz of 
writing, the negle& of which gives an air of carelefsnefs and in- 
accuracy to the moft laboured compofitions. The orthography 
of proper names is found to be different in the fame volume, 
and other typographical errors occur, which feem to indicate 
that the fheets were corrected in a hurry; thefe, though tri- 
vial blemifhes, afford a handle to the caviller, whofe knowledge 
reaches no farther than mere verbal criticifm. For inftance, in 
page z, we meet with Jernandos for Fornandes ; in p. 10, with 
Ericfen, for Ericfom; in p. 12, with Canatfen, for Canutfon; and 
in p. ¥4, with Saveden, for Stralfund: but we have the pleafure 
to obferve, that in the courfe of the volume the typographicai 
miftakes decreafe, and after the firft fheet we meet with but one 
error of any confequence. This occurs in p. 32, where the au- 
thors mention Attilus the Second, though they reje& the firft 
prince.of that name placed in the feries of kings by Loccenius. 
This prince ought, thérefore, to be called Arrilus, fimply, with- 
eut reference to any other king of the fame name.—We have 
been thus explicit, in order that thefe flight inaccuracies may 
be correfted in the folio edition, which we hear is preparing. 
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They are. of very little importance ; but as they hurt the eye of 
a faftidious reader, they had better be corrected, fince this may 
be effetted with very, little trouble, the whole amount of fuch 

flips not exceeding a dozen in number. 


We now proceed to a review of the narrative, of which the 
seaders: may form their own judgment from the fpecimens:we 
thail exhibit. The firft fection is employed -in defcribing tlie 
geography, manners of the people, religion, government, 
commerce, produce, in a word, the entire prefent {tate of Swé- 
den; and here our authors acknowledge they have added but 
little to what may be found in every modern geographer and 
traveller. We muft, however, beg leave to quote the following 
character of the Swedith nation, and the fubfequent reflection, 
as equally juft and original. 


© ‘As to the perfons of the Swedes, they are robuft, ftrong, 
healthy and hardy, inured to fatigue, and capable of fupporting 
hardfhips, beyond almoft any other people. Frequent inftancés 
of this will occur in their hiftory, wheré courage was fupported 
with a certain ftrength of conftitution, which made the foldiers 
fet danger and fatigue at defiance. We fhall fee them combat- 
ing, and even furniounting difficulties, the very thoughts of 
which would freeze the blood of foldiers of other countries; we 
fliall fee them fighting for kings they difliked, from principle s 
and againit kings they admired, from their regard to liberty. 
But we fhall defcribe the features of their minds from their own 
F judici icious hiftorian, the learned Puffendorf. According to him, 
the Swedes have a peculiar gravity of difpofition, engaging 
enough when tempered by a correfpondence with other nations. 
Vanity and oftentation are their prevailing foibles; but thefe 
‘blemithes are confined to externals, the love of drefs, thew, and 
pomp, by which many families are inyolved in ruin. Conceit 
and’ felf-fufficiency accompany their beft qualities, deftroy their 
effects, and give them a fupercilious, difagreeable manner. 
Alert anid-ready enough in learning the elements of arts and 
fcience, they feldom make any great proficiency, on account 
of a-certain impatience of temper.and unfteadinefs of miad ;' or, 
more probably, from that fufficiency taken notice of by our-at- 
thor, which perfuades them that. they are fully.accomplithed in 
their: bufinefs, bcfore they are half-inftru@ed. To their little 
tafte for: mechanic employments is owing their flow. progrefs in 
ufefal manufactures, ef{pecially fuch as require application and 
ingenuity. We may add to this defcription, that the fevérity 
of the climate feems to have influenced their: minds :as:wellias . 
their bodies. Strength and folidity of judgment they often ay- 
rive'at; but: for vivacity and fprightlinefs.of wit, thefe dre qua- 
lites fearce underftood in Sweden. ‘Their natural  Gestod oA 
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‘pofes them for employments of fatigue and bodily labour, rather 
than of imagination; and even in the art of war, their favou- 
‘rite occupation, their generals have been famous for courage 
and enduring hardthips, feldom for ftratagem, intrigue, amd 
thofe refined qualities of the head,: that difplay great ta- 
-lents. However indefatigable fome of them are in civil affairs, 
they feldom raife their fpeculations above what the neceffity of 
their employments requires. Wherever they are diftinguifhed 
for ability, it proceeds more from experience than ftudy... This 
appears more remarkably in their learned exertions, where we 
feldom fee an inftance of original genius, all their erudition 
confifting in compilations from the writers of other nations. The 
.Swedith gentry are too. proud to follow. trade, or even the liberal 
profeffions, neceffity alone compelling them to exercife the func- 
tions of the pulpit, the bar, or of phyfic. As tothe clergy, they 
affe&t gravity and long beards, which often fupply the want of 
learning; however, as they affect hofpitality, they are greatly 
beloved by the people. We may perhaps attribute their little 
fkill in controverfy, and theological erudition, to that defpo- 
‘tif in the Swedifh conftitution, wdich admits not of liberty of 
confcience or difputes concerning religion. In the cities, pride 
and arrogance are lefs prejudicial than among the country gen- 
tlemen, Here they will condefcend to engage in trade; but, if 
we may believe Motraye, they are better proficients in the art 
of cheating, and that {pecies of little cunning, than of fair and 
honeft traffic. The peafants, fubmiffive, and even abje& to 
‘their fuperiors, when fober, are turbulent, infolent, and fran- 
‘tic, when drunk, to which they are much inclined, ftrong fpi- 
tits being in the higheft efteem ; and perhaps with fome degree 
of reafon where the diet is poor, and the climate intenfely cold. 
In general, the Swedes are religious in their way, conftant at 
_ divine fervice, eminently loyal and affe&ted to monarchy, buf 
more fo to liberty, or what they take for liberty; grave, even 
,to formality; heavy, fo the very borders of ftupidity; fufpici- 
ous, envious, and pilfering.’ | 


SeGion H. contains the origin of the Swedifh monarchs, and 
-the feries of princes from Eric, the firft king, to Biorno, the 
ithird of that name. In this feries of princes our authors differ 
‘from all preceding writers, and feem to have formed their fuc- 
‘;ceffion of kings from the chronology, and a regard to proba- 
bility. They have diftinguifhed Biorno with the epithet of third, 
tho’ no other prince of that appellation occurs in the foregoing 
Meriesy merely out-of refpecé to the Swedith, hiftorians, whe are 
unanimous in this particular. Every page in this fection evinces, 
-with what care the writers of Denmark and Sweden have beencol- 
lated and compared, as the reader will perceive by glancing his 


@ye op the marginal notes. Itumuft be cogfeffed, that infuper- 
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able difficulties occur in almoft every reign. of the earlier pe-- 
riod, and that all the labour of our hittorians hath not been. 
able to clear up a variety of obfcurities, and reconcile fome con-. 
traditions ; yet their endeavours will prove ufeful, as they have, 
greatly diminifhed the number. Perhaps no civilized na- 

tion is more unfortunate than Sweden, with refpeé to the chro- 
nology and fucceffion of her monarchs for the {pace of fivecentu-- 
ries. As it.would be. impoffible to prefent our readers with a 

diftin& view of the critical enquiries of our authors, or of their 

characters of fuch acrowd of princes as occur in this long fuc- 

ceffion, we fhall pafs over the earlier period, after we have 
quoted the following anecdote, which refleé&s honour on the 

memory of Magnus the Firft, furnamed Ladiflaus. 


‘ The king of Denmark had borroweda fum of money from 
one Peter Portze, mortgaging to him for payment the fum due. 
by Magnus, agreeable to the fubfidy treaty with that prince., 
Peter Portze had repeatedly demanded payment of Magnus ; 
and at length his importunity obliged the king to cede a certain 
caftle, by way of fecurity. Portze, however, knew that the 
caftle was not an equivalent for the money, and contrived g 
{tratagem for obtaining juftice. Under fome fpecious pretence 
which he devifed, the king make him a vifit, and was entertained 
fumptuoufly ; but when he was preparing to go away, Portze 
reminded his majefty of the money due to him, demonftrating 
that the caftle he received in fecurity was by no means an equi- 
valent, and giving him to underftand, in a refolute tone, that 
he expected full compenfation before he fuffered him to depart. 
As the king had but few attendants, all refiftance he found would 
be in vain; he paid the money, fwore he would never revenge 
the affront, and was fuffered to depart. It is related, to his ho- 
nour, that he not only kept his oath, but embraced every op- 
portunity of loading Portze with favours, faying, That he was a 
brave man, who could not but be faithful to his king, as he 
dared to be juft to himfelf, at the hazard of incurring his fo- 
vereign’s refentment.’ 


In our account of the laft volume of the Univerfal Hiftory *,, 
we extracied the character which our authors give of the cele- 
brated Margaret, who firft united by treaty the crowns of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, on her own head. In this place 
they refer to the preceding volume, but add the following cir- 
cumftances, and memorable fayings of that princefs. 


‘ When Margaret perceived herfelf fiked in the throne of 
Sweden, fhe began to fhew her partiality for Denmark, making 
thas. kingdom her ufual refidence. Shs is charged at the fame 
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time with arrogating to herfelf more power, and acting in a 
manner too arbitrary for the laws. The Swedes allédge, that 
fhe loaded them with taxes, which fhe carried over to Denmark, 
enriching her native country, by impoverithing that people who 
had voluntarily offered her a crown. They remonftrated, but 
received only fair promifes in anfwer to all their complaints. It 
was obvious enough, from her conduét to the Swedes, why the 
Danes were fo eager for the union of Calmar; and the advice 
which fhe is faid to have imparted to the young king, could:not 
fail of alienating the Swedifh nation from her. “ Sweden, faid 
fhe, will furnifh you with food, Norway with raiment, but you 
muft look upon Denmark as the country that will ftand by you 
in all extremities.” 


The fourth fection deduces the hiftory down to the great re- 
volution wrought by the famous Gultavus Ericfon. It was the 
tragical maflacre of the Swedifh fenate by Chriftian II. that 
laid the foundation of this revolution, and chalked out the path 
by which Gaftavus direéted his fteps, amidit a thoufand dangers 
and difficulties, to the throne of Sweden. Immediately after 
figning articles, whereby the Swedes acknowledged the fove- 
reignty of the Danifh monarch, orders were iffued for Chrif- 


tian’s coronation. 


‘ During the gaand entertainments he gave for three days 
after his coronation, it was that he formed the diabolical refo- 
lution of extirpating, at one ftroke, all the Swedifh nobility, in 
revenge of the troubles they had excited, and to prevent the 
people from ever being able to revolt, by depriving them of 
proper perfons to conduct their meafares. Even his Danith con- 
fidents and minions were ftruck with horror at the propofal, 
from which-they endeavoured to divert him, but to no purpofe. 
To open this tragical fcene, archbifhop Trolle, ‘at the king’s 
defire, began lamenting the demolition of Stecka, and the loffes 
fuftained by the fee of Upfal, which amounted to near a million 
of money. ‘To this he added a bitter accufation of the widow 
and the fon-in-law of the late adminiftrator, comprehending in 
this accufation about fifteen of the nobility of the fame faétion, 
all the fenate, and the burghers of Stockholm, and concluding 
his crafty oration, and double-laid accufation, with a pathetic 
requeft, that juftice might be granted, and the criminals pu- 


nifhed. 


‘ Chriftina was immediately ordered to give an account. of 
her hufband’s condu&, which the juftified by producing the fe- 
nate’s order for the demolition of Stecka, and the archbifhop’s 
degradation. Upon this, all who had figned the order were ar- 


defted, except the bishop of Lincoping, who, with.a true ec- 
clefiaftical 
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clefiaftical cunning, had the precaution to put under the impref- 
fion of his feal, a proteft that he was forced to enter into the 
meafure. Several of her noblemen, who had no {hare in this 
traMfaction, were arrefted under various pretences, and all to- 
gether imprifoned in the citadel. Then a tribunal was eredted 

+ to pafs fentence, and the archbifhop himfelf nearly fell into the 
{nare he prepared for his fellow fubjeés, by. omitting to con- 
demn to immediate death the criminals; an. omiffion that 
greatly incenfed the king. In a word, to give an air of plau- 
fibility to this iniquitous trial, the prifoners were proceeded 
again{t as heretics, condemned to death, ‘and forbid confeffion. 
Gibbets were immediately erected for their execution, and above 
threefcore fenators and noblemen of the firft rank in Sweden 
hanged up as felons and traitors, for having bravely defended 
their liberties, and oppofed the eleétion of a bloody tyrant *. 
Before death, they could only call out to their countrymen to re- 
venge their blood; a requeft that would feem to have taken 
deep root in the heart of every Swede, who now equally op- 
pofed the cruelty and perfidy of thé bloody-minded Chriftian, 
whofe name will ever,ftain the annals of Denmark. 


«Some Swedifh writers affirm, that, not content with the bar- 
‘barous revenge taken on the living, Chriftian ordered the dead 
body of the adminiftrator to be dug up, and divefting himfelf 
of humanity, flew like a wild beaft upon the corps, which he 
tore and mangled with his teeth and nails. ‘To complete the 
meafure of his barbarity, he ordered the widow of the admi- 
‘niftrator to be brought before him, and asked her whether the 
chofe to be burnt, flead, or buried alive. His favage inten- 
tions were, however, diverted by the ftrong intereft made in 
behalf of that unfortunate lady, who was granted her life, on 
condition that fhe confented to fpend the remainder of her days 
in clofe imprifonment ; a miferable alternative, which the prin- 
ciple of felf-prefervation obliged herto embrace, ‘The brutifh 
monarch, in the next place, vented his rage upon the mother 
of Chriftina, a lady whofe charaéter was as amiable as her per- 
fon was elegant. Her he threatened to tie up in a fack, and 
throw in the fea, and would certainly have executed his me- 
naces, if to fave her life fhe had not furrendered up all her 
eftate and effeéts to the king. Even after this conceflion he 
fhut her, with the widows of other lords, who had fuffered in 
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* « A few particular circumftances of this horrid tranfaction, 
the reader will find in our hiftory of Denmark. It fhocks hu- 
man nature to relate, much more to repeat fuch barbarities ; 
and the benevolent reader, we are certain, will excufe our not 


expatiating on fcenes that difgrace humanity. 
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the late maffacre, in clofe and perpetual imprifonment. It 
would be endlefs to enumerate all the cruelties committed by 
Chrifiian, his treachery, avarice, and brutality, in fome mea- 
fure acknowledged by the Danifh writers, and folemnly affirm- 
ed and minutely defcribed by all Swedifh hiftorians. At length 
he departed for Denmark, marking his way with blood, and 
drawing upon him the curfes and imprecations of the whole 
nation. He was even a tyrant as he paffed along the roads, 
' ordering gibbets to be erected, and the peafants hanged for 
every trifling offence. At Jenekoping he had two boys, the 
one feven, the other not exceeding nine years of age, whipped 
to death ; an inftance of a bloody difpofition that can fcarcely 
be paralleled,’ 


The hiftory of Guftavus Ericfon is one of the moft fpirited, 
concife, and elegant paflages in this volume. The authors 
would feem to be animated with their fubjeét, as they have placed 
in the ftrongeft and moit interefting point of view, all the ex- 
traordinary circumftances of the life of this hero; but as we 
have lately given an epitome of Mr. Raymond’s Life of Gufta- 
vus Ericfon, we fhall omit omit quotations+. His portraiture 
is drawn in the following manner : 


‘ Thus died the great Guftavus Vafas (or Ericfon) after obtain- 
ing the crown by his valour, and refcuing the nation from flavery, 
by his perfeverance in virtue and patriotifm. To the freedom 
and independancy of his notions, rather than to the piety of his 
fentiments, we may afcribe the revolution he effeéted in the 
church. After difpofing at will of the laws, religion, and pro- 
perty of his fubje€ts, he died univerfally adored and regretted. 
His character was indeed very extraordinary, if we confider the 
circumftances of the times when he flourifhed. In an age of 
ignorance he became learned ; in acountry the moft barbarous, 
perfeaily civilized ; in every thing he excelled the reft of man- 
kind, uniting all the accomplifhments of the gentleman, foldier, 
and ftatefman. His perfon was graceful, his air noble and ma- 
jeftic, his eloquence rapid and nervous, and his addrefs irrefift- 
ible. The ftream of his policy flowed clear, and unpolluted 
with mean intrigue and low cunning, in which too frequently 
cdnfifts the wifdom of princes. In a word, he found the nation 
enflaved to Denmark, he reftored public liberty; he fet the con- 
{ciences of men free from the tyranny of fpiritual thraldom. He 
made commerce and arts flourifh, raifed the power and repu- 
tation of his crown, rendered his people happy, fecured their 
affeflions, and acquired the efteem of all Europe. He lived the 
admiration of mankind, and died the idol of his own fubjeéts, 





+ Vid. Critical Review, vol. X. p. 372. 
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founding the farname of Great, not on blood, but ‘on all 
thofe arts that ennoble humanity, and truly conftitute the 
hero.’ 


We cannot forbear quoting the following paffage, in the life 
of Guftavus, becaufe it itrongly points out the character of his 
unfortunate fuceeffor and of our queen Elizabeth: « Next Gu 
tavus thought of itrengthening his family by fome confiderable 
alliance. He apprehended that the powerful intereft of the 
younger children, and the promifing genius of duke John, in 
particular, might one day create trouble to Eric, and excite 
civil commotions. ‘To preferve them in their obedience, he 
imagined no ftep would be more conducive than marrying prince 
Eric into fome powerful family, whofe intereft and conneétions 
fhould be able to fupprefs all attempts to difturb the govern- 
ment. In this view, no alliance was fo defirable as that of Eli- 
zabeth queen of England. Her great qualities, her dignity, and 
dominions, made this princefs the objeét of the ambition of 
every afpiring young prince in Europe ; but none ftood a fairer 
chance than Eric, on account of the reformed religion now efta- 
blifhed in Sweden. Philip of Spain’s dominions were vaft; but 
this very circumftance, together with his religion, were unfur- 
mountable objeétions. The fame obje&tions might be made to 
the duke of Anjou; but with refpeé& to Eric there could be 
none, except what depended on her dwn inclinations, abftraéted 
from motives of policy. Eric’s perfon too was graceful; an air 
_of empire and majefty diftinguifhed his gait; every action was 
performed with peculiar fire and ardour; and a certain impe- 
tuofity in his difpofition might eafily be miftaken for valour and 
courage. However, his father had private reafons for not per- 
mitting him to pay his addreffes in perfon to the queen of Eng- 
land. Guftavus was extremely jealous of the honour of his fa- 
mily; and he perceived fomewhat in his fon's temper, which 
rendered it neceflary to keep him at home. . In faé&, his good 
qualities were obfcured by violent gufts of paflion, which fome- 
times rofe to a dangerous height, obliterated every trace of rea- 
fon, and rendered him little better than a maniac. This had 
once made Guitavus refolve to beitow the crown on his fecond 
fon ; from which he was only deterred by the fear that a civil 
war might enfue. It now, however, determined him, to refufe 
his fon’s earneit requeft to go perfonally to England, and rather 
to negociate the marriage by ambafladors. However, to fatisfy 
the prince, he confented that his brother duke John fhould vifit 
London, under pretence of travelling for his education, pay his 
compliments to the queen, and obtain a pofitive anfwer. The 
ambafladors had before fpent fome time at the court of London, 
without making any progrefs in the treaty of marriage. The 

artful 
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artful queen had treated them, in her ufual manner, with the 
utmoft civility and moft gracious affability, but induftriouily 
avoided an explanation on the fubje&t of their embafly. All 
kinds of diverfions were contrived to divert their attention from 
this obje&; while the queen gratified her own vanity, with en- 
tertaining lovers at her court, and at the fame time regarded 
her intereft too much to fhare her power and authority with a 
hufband. 


‘ Prince Eric, growing impatient at the little fuccefs of the 
Swedifh ambaffadors, duke John, the king’s fecond fon, was 
fent to England, to expedite their meafures, and give weight to 
the embafly. On his arrival he was carefled, magnificently en- 
tertained, and treated with the utmoft refpe&t, by Elizabeth. 
The young prince fhewed equal liberality, His public entrance 
was extremely pompous; and, not contented with the magni- 
ficence and fplendor of his appearance, he threw large fums of 
money among the populace, to imprefs them with a high opi- 
nion of the power and generofity of his country. After a fhort 
refidence he returned to Sweden, afluring his brother, that no- 
thing more was wanting to complete his defire, than perfonally 
to appear at the Englifh court ; however, as he brought with 
him no fort of proofs in writing, nor a fingle claufe concerning 
a treaty fo important, the penetrating king foon difcovered, 
that his fon had miitaken compliments for the queen’s real fen- 
timents, and was, in fact, the dupe of her fuperior policy. 


* With thefe thoughts he affembled the ftates, to deliberate 
on a matter fo important to the kingdom; and here he con- 
firmed not only the fucceffion in his own family, but likewile 
the will he had drawn out in favour of his younger children. 
As the nation had been at great expences in the late embaflies 
to England, Eric was conftrained to promife to the ftates, that, 
provided he ever became king of England, he would always 
fupport Sweden, when attacked, with all the power of that 
kingdom ; and that, in cafe he failed in his purfuit of obtain- 
ing the queen’s confent, he would reimburfe his brothers in the 
fums expended in this defign, as foon as he came to the throne 
of Sweden. Encouraged by thefe promifes, the fubjeét of a 
treaty of marriage was again refumed, great fums were ad- 
vanced to fupport the prince with fplendor at the court of Eng- 
land, and he proceeded on his journey as far as Lodefe, where 
he propofed to embark for England, when the melancholy news 
of the king’s death made him lay afide all thoughts of the voy- 
age and marriage.’ 


He afterwards refumed his addreffes, then abandoned them 
to purfue the dittates of his rifing paflion for the beauteous 
4 Mary 
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Mary queen of Scots, which foon gave way to an affection for 
the princefs of Lorrain. In a word, his reign was a feries of 
extravagances, and the whims of a diffempered brain : he was 
depofed, and his brother John raifed to the throne, whofe death 

and character are thus deticribed. ; 


‘ The king’s death was fudden ;: he was feized with a diforder 
in his bowels, a few hours before, and fell a victim to the igno- 
rance of the phyficians and apothecaries round him ; for at that 
time, philofophy and phyfic were but little underftood in Swe- 
den. John died efteemed, but not much beloved by his fub- 
jects. The obftinacy of his temper made him perfevere in mea- 
fures which he knew were wrong; yet would he yield every 
thing to the opinion of his queen. Had his majefty lived, his 
fuperftitious and imprudent adherence to the abfurd fcheme of 
religious reformation, would have involved him in difputes 
with his fubje&s, which might have terminated fatally to both; 
happily, for his glory and peace, death prevented an open 
rupture. That he permitted prince Sigifmund to be educated 
in the principles of the church of Rome; that he obliged him 
to offer himfelf a candidate for the crown of Poland; that he 
fuffered him to accept the crown upon terms injurious to Swe- 
den; and that he would afterwards prevail on the prince to af- 
front the Polifh nation, by abdicating the crown, and making 
his efcape by flight, will always be looked upon as blots in king 
John’s adminiftration.’ 


Sigifmund fucceeded : he had been elected king of Poland in 
the life-time of his father, and loft the Swedifh crown by his 
adherence to the intereft of the Polifh republic, or rather by the 
policy of his uncle duke Charles, who afcended the throne by 
all the arts of cunning, refinement, and intrigue. This is a 
circumftance which our authors omit in their fummary of his 
character. According to them, Charles [X. was a prince ‘ per- 
fonally brave, faithful to his allies, fincere in his friendfhip, 
generous in rewarding merit, rigorous in punifhing crimes, the 
patron of arts and letters, the promoter and encourager of 
commerce and agriculture, addicted to violent but fhort tranf- 
ports of paffion, the protector of the proteftant religion; in a 
word, a king in all refpeéts worthy of being the parent and 
predeceffor of the illuitrious Guftavus Adolphus.’ 


The reign of the famous Guftavus Adolphus is fraught with 
entertainment ; but as our readers have lately feen an accurate 
life of that great monarch by the Rev. Mr. Harte, we thall only 
obferve that our writers have confulted this gentleman’s perform- 
ance ; but they have differed with him in divers particulars, and’ - 
prefented, if not fo copious, at Jeaft as entertaining a view of 
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this memorable period. They conclude their account of this 
prince with remarking, that ‘ it would be unneceffary to dwell ° 
upon his character; every action of his life difplayed the hero, 
the ftatefman, and the fovereign; all was noble, fublime, and 
generous; even the fhades of his reputation proceéded from a 
virtuous ambition, the infeparable attendant on true elevation 


of foul.’ 


All the campaigns made by the Swedifh troops in Germany 
after the death of Guftavus, and the whole reign of his daugh- 
ter queen Chriftina, together with the motives for her refigning 
the crown, are diftinétly related in the ninth feGtion. Of this 
lait circumftance our authors fpeak in the following terms. 


« M. Puffendorf fufpeéts, that a quarrel with the nobility and 
the other members of the ftate had firft infpired the queen with 
the idea of transferring the crown to her fucceflor. The an- 
cient nobility, who regarded all the higheft employments as 
their birth-right, beheld with indignation that Chriftina be- 
{towed them indifcriminately .on her favourites. On the con- 
trary, the people, accuftomed to frugality, temperance and mo- 
defty, were difgufted with the luxury and magnificence of the 
court, and they murmured, that the more they were opprefled 
by taxes, the more profligate theit fuperiors became. They 
even complained of the queen’s ill-placed liberality, defpifed 
fcience and the arts, ridiculed the paffion of the fovereign for 
the converfation of learned drones, for books, pi€tures, fiatues, 
and trifles, and were heartily difpofed to break out into open 
rebellion, had their fpirits been irritated by any additional im- 
poft. From the tranquility with which Chriftina regarded this 
menacing ftorm, it was fufpe&ed fhe had in referve fome expe- 
dient for extricating herlelt out of the difficulty : none appeared 
more plaufible than that of committing the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of the hereditary prince, and the enfuing 
diet fully explained her intentions. She had given fufpicion, 
and indeed a fufficient foundation for conjecture, as early as the 
year 1649, by the preparations making to vifit the iflands of 
Gothland and Oeland, in one of which, it was imagined, fhe 
propofed fixing her retreat. Oxenftiern, who had never been 
her favourite, was now carefled ; whence it was inferred, that 
at her abdication fhe would live in friendfhip with all her fub- 
jeéts, and though fhe refigned the crown, would ftill main- 
tain her empire in the hearts of the Swedes. The fieur Cha- 
nut, the French envoy, had intimated this refolution to his 
court, before it was thought of in Sweden; and this has af- 
forded a handle to prattling obfcure writers, to throw unme- 
rited and fcandalous reflections upon the quegn’s virtue.’ 

At 
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‘At the intreaty of her chief favourites, the fenate and the 
principal nobility, fhe was prevailed upon to drop her intention, 
but the foon afterwards more fully determined upon refigning 
the crown, which the effected in the fubfequent manner : 


* She now affembled the ftates at Upfal, and in an eloquent 
fpeech recapitulated all the tranfattions of her reign, and the 
numberlefs inftances of her care and affeftion for her people; 
the f{pecified all the meafures fhe had taken to prevent any in- 
conveniences refulting to the kingdom from her determination, 
and concluded with fixing upon the 16th of June, as the day in 
which fhe propofed refioning her crownand fovereignty to prince 
Charles Guftavus. When the day arrived, which fhe expected 
with as much eagernefs as other princefles have wifhed for their 
coronation, fhe was altonifhed to find that the ftates propofed 
to fix her refidence in Sweden.- This would have effectually de- 
{troyed the intention of her abdication. It was her defign to 
be at liberty to live where fhe pleafed, and retire to countries 
where the fciences had made greafer progrefs, and where the 
catholic religion, which fhe had lately embraced, was efta- 
blithed. This difficulty, however, fhe removed, by a promife 
of returning as foon as fhe had confirmed her health by a fhort 
refidence at the Spaw. She then divefted herfelf of all her au- 
thority, refigned the crown to her coufin, and difmiffed the af- 
fembly with a pathetic oration, which drew tears from all the 
hearers. A few days after fhe quitted the kingdom ; and in- 
ftead of proceeding to the Spaw, went dire@ly to Rome), where 
fhe chiefly refided tor the remainder of her life. 


‘ Such was the extraordinary manner in which Chriftina re- 
figned her crown, at the age of twenty-feven years, after a reign 
equally glorious to het government and to Sweden, during which 
fhe had foiled the whole power of the houfe of Auftria, broke 
thofe chains forged to enflave the liberties of Germany, and 
hold in bondage the proteftant religion. Never was‘the repu- 
tation of Sweden elevated to fuch a pitch of fame.as under Chrif- 
tina. The valour of the nation was univerfally acknowledged, 
Germany and Denmark could produce fatal inftances of the mi- 
litary kill of this people. The reward of all the Swedith vi€tories 
was an extenfion of territory and of influence in the fcale of 
Europe. In other countries the arts languifhed during’ tedious 
bloody wars; under Chriftina they flourifhed by the force of 
“her own example, and the view with which the cultivated them 

was more from vanity than tafte, but equally profitable to her 
people. Upon the whole, Chriftina was a princefs of extraor- 
dinary qualities, quick, penetrating, eloquent, and fpirited, en- 
, dowed with talents truly mafculine, but tinured with the weak- 


nels of her fex, whim, caprice, vanity, and inconftancy. ‘Pro- 
teftant 
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teftant writers have been too fevere on her character, becaufe 
fhe was an apoftate from their faith, and catholics have tri« 
umphed_ too much in the converfion of a princefs fo eminent, 
and dittinguifhed for her philofophy, learning, and found un- 
derftanding.’ 


The characters of the three next fucceeding monarchs, ap- 
pear to us to be penned with great juftnefs and impartiality ; 
‘ After a few days illnefs Charles X. died, on the 23d of Fes 
bruary 1660, having reigned not more than fix years; during 
which he obtained the reputation of a bold, bufy, warlike, un- 
daunted, and rafh monarch, whofe ambition flirred up the 
greateft powers of Europe againft him, whofe ardour after glory 
engaged him in the moft unjuft quarrels, and whofe inventive 
fruitful genius would probably have triumphed over all diffi- 
culties, and obliged the fix powerful nations with which he 
was then at war to grant honourable terms of pacification, had 
he lived a few years longer.’ 


We have the charaé&ter of his fucceffor, Charles XT. defcribed 
in the following words: * Charles died with the reputation of 
a moderate, peaceable, and politic prince ; notwithftanding the 
unhappy war in which France involved him before he attained 
the age of manhood, and the vaft extenfion of the royal prero- 
gative, feem to contradic this charaéter. He certainly culti- 
vated peace during the remaining part of his reign, gave a fea- 
fonable check to the infolence of the nobility, put his army and 
fleet in a refpectable pofture, cherifhed commerce, threw off 
the fhackles in which Sweden had for many years been kept by 
the court of France, claimed the independency of his court, 
and renounced an alliance, the very bafis of which was contrary 
to the intereft of his people. Upon the whole, Charles XI. was 
a wife and refpe€table monarch, whole failings were abforbed in 
the luftre of that glory acquired by a feries of politic fpirited 
condué for the ten laft years of his government.’ 


The following eftimate, which our authors make of the vir- 
tues and vices of the celebrated Charles XII. will probably be 
thought extremely juft, by thofe who are intimately acquainted 
with the character of this extraordinary monarch. 


© Thus died Charles XII. of Sweden, in the 36th year of 
his age, the moft dreaded and admired prince of his age, and 
who might juftly be deemed the greateft hero, the moft glo- 
rious and fortunate monarch in the univerfe, had his valour 
been tempered with prudence, and had he not pufhed to excefs 
thofe virtues which would have rendered any other prince im- 
mortal. His juftice became cruelty, his courage might be 
termed infenfibility, his conftancy wa’ carried to a degree of 
obitinacy, 
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obitinacy, his liberality to profufion, and all his gallantry fa- 
voured ftrongly of infanity. Motraye attributes his rathnefs 
to his belief of predeitination ; we would rather impute it to 
conititution. Charles had a body and a foul of iron; neither 
cold, fatigue, nor hunger, could affe& the one; neither prof- 
perity nor adverfity could move the other. He was the fame in 
all fituations; and though his portrait be blazoned out with all 
the beauties which the delicate pencil and glowing imagination 
of Voltaire could communicate, we muft neverthelefs acknow- 
ledge, that Charles was little better than a gallant barbarian.’ 


Nor is the hiftory of his public and private condu& lefs en- 
tertaining and impartial, in which the authors have ventured, 
in divers particulars, to deviate from the fpirited narrative of 
the ingenious M. Voltaire, who may rather be confidered.as a 
panegyrift than a biographer. 


Next follows the revolution in the form of government, by 
which the freedom of the Swedith conftitution was reftored un- 
der the fucceeding reign, together with a fhort fketch of the 
hiftory of Sweden, to the commencement of the prefent war. 
Upon the whole, we venture to recommend the hiftory of Ste» 
den, as an entertaining, accurate, and intftructive account of that 
kingdom, which we doubt not will be particularly acceptable to 
the Englifh reader, as nothing has hitherto appeared upon this 
fubjeét in our language, that merits the name of a hiftory. 





— 


Art. If. Continuation of the Complete Hiftory of England. By | 
T.Smollett, M.D, Vol. II. 80. Pr. 5s. Baldwin. 


E clofed our account of the firft volume of this fpirited 

performance with obferving, that moft of the reflections 
which gained credit to that feafonable pamphlet, entitled, ‘Con- 
fiderations on the German war, may be found diffemimated with a . 
liberal hand through every part of Dr. Smollet’s’ hiftory, ‘and 
we fhall now meet with repeated occafions of evincing the trath 
of our affertions. It will probably, however, be agreéable to 
the reader to perufe the author’s account of the means by which 
Mr, Pitt and Mr. Legge were thruft out of the adminiftration, 
in the beginning of the year 1757, and again reftored, in com- 
pliance with the united requeft‘of the whole nation. _ 


‘ Though the parliament of Great Britain unanimoufly con- 
curred in ftrengthening the hands of government, for a vigo- 
rous profecution of the war, thofe ltberal fupplies had-like to 
have proved ineffectual, through a want of harmony in: her 
councils. Jn the courfe of the laft year the clamorous — 
diffa- 
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diffatisfaction had been raifed by a feries of difappointments and 
milcariiages, which were imputed to want of intelligence, fa- 
gacity, and vigour in the adminiftration. The defeat of Brad- 
dock, the reduétion of Ofwego and other forts in America, the 
delay of armaments, the neglect of opportunities, ineffectual 
cruifes, abfurd difpofitions of fleets and fquadrons, the difgrace 
in the Mediterranean, and the lofs of Minorca, were numbered 
among the misfortuyes that flowed from the crude defigns of a 
weak difpirited m y ; and the profpect of their acquiefcing 
in a continental war brought them {till farther in contempt and 
deteftation with the body of the people. In order to conciliate 
the good-will of thofe whom their condué had difobliged, to ac- 
quire a frefh ftock of credit with their fellow-fubje&s, and re- 
move from their own fhoulders part of what future cenfure 
might enfue, they admitted into a fhare of the adminiftration a 
certain fet of gentlemen, remarkable for their talents and popu- 
jJarity, headed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, the two moft illuf- 
trious patriots of Great Britain, alike diltinguifhed and admired 
for their unconquerable fpirit and untainted integrity. ‘The 
former of thefe was appointed fecretary of ftate, the other chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; and their friends were vefted with other 
honourable though fubordinate offices. 





* So far the people were charmed with the promotion of in- 
dividuals, upon whofe virtues and abilities they had the moft 
perfeé reliance : but thefe new ingredients would never tho- 
roughly mix with the old leaven. The adminiftration became 
an emblem of the image that Nebuchadnezzar faw in his dream, 
the leg was of iron, and the foot was of clay. The old junto 
found their new affociates very unfit for their purpofes. They 
could neither perfuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into mea- 
fures which they thought repugnant to the true intereit of their 
country. They combated in council every fuch plan, however 
patronized: they openly oppofed in parliament every defign 
which they deemed unworthy of the crown, or prejudicial to 
the people, even though diftinguifhed by the predeliction of che 
f———n. Far from bargaining for their places, and furrender- 
ing their principles by capitulation, they maintained in office 
their independency and candour with the moit vigilant circum- 
{pection, and feemed determined to fhew, that he is the beft 
minifter to the fovereign who aéts with the greateft probity to- 
wards the fubjeét. Thofe who immediately furrounded the 
c—n, were fuppofed to have concealed the true characters of 
thefe faithful fervants from the knowledge of their royal mafter; 
to have reprefented them as obftinate, imperious, ignorant, and 
even lukewarm in their loyalty; and declared, that with fuch 
colleagues. it would be impoffible to. move. the machine. of 
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g t according to his m y’s inclination. . Thefe. fuggef- 
tions, artfully inculcated, produced the defired effect. On the 
ninth day of April Mr. Pitt, by his majefty’s commagd, re- 
figned the feals of fecretary of ftate for the fouthern: depart- 
ment. In the room of Mr. Legge, the king was pieafed to 
grant the office of chancellor of the exchequer to the right ho- 
nourable lord Mansfield, chief juftice of the court of King’s- 
Bench, the fame perfonage whom we have characterized in the 
beginning of this Continuation under the name of Mr. Murray, 
folicitor-general, now promoted and ennobled for his extraor- 


dinary merit and important fervices. 


‘« The fate of Mr. Pitt was extended to fome of his principal 
friends: the board of admiralty was changed, and fome other 
removals were made with the fame intention. 


‘ What was intended as a difgrace to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, 
turned out one of the moft fhining circumftances of their cha- 
racters. The whole nation feemed to rife up, as one man, ijn 
the vindication of their fame: every mouth was opened in their 
praife ; and a great number of refpeétable cities and corpora- 
tions prefented them with the freedom of their refpective focie- 
ties, inclofed in golden boxes of curious workmanfhip, as tefti- 
monies of their peculiar veneration. Nothing could be more 
expreflive of that reverence which ever waits on fuperior vir- 
tue, than the manner in which the natign difplayed its refpect 
and affection for thofe two fellow-citizeas, whofe names will 
always be dear to Britain, while her fons are warmed with the 


flame of honefty and freedom. 


‘ What the people highly efteem, they in a manner idolize. 
Not contented with making offerings fo flattering and grateful 
to confcious virtue, they conceived the moft violent prejudices 
againft thofe gentlemen who fucceeded in the adminiftration ; 
fully convinced, that the fame perfons who had funk the nation 
in the preient diftrefsful circumitances, who had brought on her 
difhonour, and reduced her to the verge of deftruction, were by 
no means the fit inftruments of her delivery and redemption. 
The whole kingdom catched fire at the late changes; nor could 
the power, the cunning, and the artifice of a faétion. long fup- 
port it againft the united voice of Great Britain, which foon 
pierced the ears of the f- n. It was not poffible to perfuade 
the people, that falutary meafures could be fuggefted or pur- 
fued, except by the few, whofe zeal for the honour of their 
country, and fteady adherence to an upright and difinterefted 
conduct, had fecured their confidence and claimed their vene- 
ration. A great number of addreffes, dutifully and loyally ex- 
prefied, folicited the king, ever ready to meet half way the 
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wifhes of his faithful people, to reftore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
to their former employments. Upon this they refted the fecu- 
rity and honour of the nation, as well as the public expeation 
of the fpcedy and fuccefsful iffue of a war, hitherto attended 
with diferaces and misfortunes. Accordingly his majefty was 
gracioufly pleafed to redcliver the feals to Mr. Pitt, appointing 
him fecretary of ftate for the fouthern department, on the twen- 
ty-ninth day of June; and five days after the office of chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was reftored to Mr. Legge: promotions 
that afforded univerfal fatisfaétion.’ 


He next relates the circumftances of the expedition againft 
Rochefort, the great expectations entertained by the Britifh na- 
tidn from fo formidable an armament, the chagrin and refent- 
ment exprefled againft certain individuals employed in that fruit- 
lefs enterprize, the trial of lieutenant-general Sir John Mor- 
daunt, and the refle€tions thrown upon the judgment formed by 
the court of enquiry, and the verdict given by the court-martial ; 
The affairs of America come next in detail, and here the doétor: 
very jultly attributes the mifcarriages in that quarter, and par- 
ticularly the tedious vain preparations to attack Louifbourg, ra- 
ther to the diffentions of the provinces, and the want of har- 
mony between the governors and affemblies, than to the indo- 
lence, timidity, or incapacity of the noble lord who aéted in 
quality of commander in chief. Next follows an account of the: 
tranfactions in the Eaft Indies, where ample juftice is done to° 
the vigour and alacrity with which the fea and land officers in 
that fervice profecuted the honour and intereft of their country. 
The narrative of the campaigns made in Germany, and the 
feries of mifconduc& which produced the difgraceful convention 
of Clofter-feven, is filled with pertinent and animated reflec- 
tions. Atter mentioning a letter full of refentment, faid to have 
been fent from his Pruffian majefty to the k— of G.B. the frefh 
engagements contracted with the king of Pruflia, the debates 
about the tonvention of Clofter-feven, the e of H rs. 
niotives for breaking the convention, the operations of the 
campaign on the fide of H- r, and other particulars, he 
comes to the {peech with which the king opened the enfuing 
parliament, and ftrongly recommended to their protection the 
king of Pruffia and the proteftant religion. The doctor re- 
marks, * ‘The tine was when every paragraph of this harangue 
would have been canvaffed and impugned by the country party 
in the houfe of commons. They would have imputed the bad 
fuccefs of the war to the indifcretion of the miniftry, in taking 
prepofterous meafures, and appointing commanders unequal to 
the fervice. They would have- inquired in what manner the, 
proteftant religion was endangered; and, if it was, how it 
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could be pteferved or promoted by adhering to’allids, ‘who, 
without provocation, had well nigh ruined the firft and pringi+ 
pal proteftant country of the empire. They would have ftarted 
doubts with refpeé& to the late fignal fuccefs in Germany! and 
hinted, that it would only ferve to protra& the burden ‘of a 
continental war. ‘They would have’owned, that the eyes oF 
all Europe were upoh them ; and drawn this confequence, that 
it therefore behoved them to act with the more delicacy and 
caution; in difcharge of the facred truft repofed in them by theit 
conftituents : a truft which their confciences would not allow 
to be faithfully difcharged, fhould they rufh prieipitately inté 
the deftruétive meafures of a rath and prodigal miniftry, fquane 
der away the wealth of the nation, and addto the grievous iné 
cumbrances under which it groaned, im fupport of connexion$ 
and alliances that were equally foreign to her confideration, 
and pernicious to her intereft.. ‘They would have inveftigated 
that caufe which was fo warmly recommended for fupport, and 
pretended to difcover that it was a caufe in which Great Brit 
tain ought to have had no concern, becaufe it produced a ceré 
tainty of lofs, without the leaft profpect of advantage. They 
would have varied effentially in their opinions of the neceffary 
fuppliés, from the fentiméents of thofe who prepared the efti+ 
mates, and even declared fome doubts about the economy td 
be ufed in managing the national expence: finally, they would 
have reprefented the impoffibility of union between the two par- 
ties, one of which feemed bent upon reducing the other to beg 
gary and contempt. Such was the ftrain that ufed to flow from 
an oppofition, faid to confift of difloyalty and difappointed am- 
bition. But that malignant fpirit was now happily extinguifh- 
ed. The voice of the f- n was adored as the oracle ‘of a dis 
vinity ; and thofe happy days were now approaching, that faw 
the commons of England pour their treafures, in fupport of a 
German prince, with fuch a generous hand, that pofterity will 
be amazed at their liberality.’ . 


Having fpecified the immenfe fupplies granted for the cur- 
rency of the year, and the fupport of the German war, our au- 
thor has the following feafonable remarks on the continental 
meafures then purfued with more ardour than under any for- 
mer adminiftration. 


‘ Nothing could fo plainly demonftrate the implicit confi- 
dence which the parliament, at this junéture, repofed in the fo- 
vereign and the miniitry, as their condué in granting fuch li- 
beral fupplies, great part of which were beftowed in favour of 
our German allies, whom the Britifh nation thus generoutly 
payed for fighting their own battles. Befides the fum of one 


miilion, eight hundred fixty one thoufand, eight hundted nine- 
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ty-feven pounds, four fhillings, and-eight-pence, exprefsly af- 
figned for the fupport of thefe continental .connexions, a fum 
confiderably exceeding the whole of the revenue raifed in the 
reign of the fecond Charles, and what part of the fum granted 
to the king for extraordinary expences, might be applied to 
the fame ufe, the article might not improperly be {welled with 
the vaft expence incurred by expeditions to the coaft of France, 
the chief, if not fole defign of which feemed to be a diverfion 
in favour of the nation’s allies in Germany, by preventing 
France from fending fuch numerous armies into that country, 
as it could have fpared, had not its fea-coafts required a confi- 
derable body of forces for its defence again{t the attempts of 
the Englifh. Indeed, the partifans of the m y were at great 
pains to fuggeft and inculcate a belief, that the war in Germany 
was chiefly fupported as a neceffary diverfion in favour of Great 
Britain and her plantations, which wouid have been expofed to 
infult and invafion, had not the enemy’s forces been otherwife 
employed. But the abfurdity of this notion will at once appear ° 
to thofe who confider, that by this time Great Britain was fole 
miftrefs of the fea; that the navy of France was almoft ruined, 
and her commerce on the ocean quite extinguifhed; that the 
could not, with the leaft profpe& of fuccefs, hazard any expe- 
dition of confequence againft Great Britain, or any part of her 
dominions, while the ocean was covered with fuch powerful na- 
vies belonging to that nation ; and that if one third part of the 
money, annually ingulphed in the German vortex, had been 
employed in augmenting the naval; forces of England, and 
thofe forces properly exerted, not a fingle cruifer would have 
been able to ftir from the harbours of France; all her colonies 
in the Weft-Indies would have fallen an eafy prey to the arms 
of Great-Britain; and thus cut off from therefources of com- 
merce, fhe mult have been content to have embraced fuch 
terms of peace as the victor fhould have thought proper to pre- 
fcribe.’ 


Again he obferves, on the readinefs with which the commons 
complied with a meflage fent to the houfe from his majefty, re- 
quetting they fhould provide for the fubfiftence of the Hanove- 
rian army, ‘ That the liberality of the parliament was like the 
rock ‘in the wildernefs, -which flowed with the welcome ftream 
when touched by the rod of Mofes.’ | | 





‘ The pretext of the proteftant religion’s being in danger was 
worn fo threadbare, that, among the fenfible part of mankind, 
it could no longer be ufed without incurring contempt and ti- 
dicule. In order to perfuade mankind that the proteftant reli- 
gion was in danger, it would have been neceffary to fpecify the 
defigns that were formed againit it, as well as the nature of the 
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confpiracy, and to defcend to particulars, properly authenti- 
cated. In that cafe, graat part of Europe would have been 
juftly alarmed. The ftates general of the United Provinces, 
who have made fuch glorious and indefatigable efforts in fup- 
port of the proteftant religion, would furely have lent an help- 
ing hand towards its prefervation. The Danes would not have 
ftood tamely neutral, and feen the religion they profefs expofed 
to the rage of fuch a powerful confederacy. It is not to be ima- 
gined that the Swedes, who have fo zealoufly maintained the 
purity of the proteftant faith, would )now join an affociation 
whofe aim was the ruin of that religion. It is not credible,’ 
that even the Hungarians, who profefs the fame faith, and 
other proteftant ftates of the empire, would enter fo heartily 
into the interefts of thofe who were bent upon its deftrudiion ; 
or that the Ruffians would contribute to the aggrandizement of 
the catholic faith and difcipline, fo oppofite to that of the Greek 
church, which:they efpoufe. As, therefore, no particular of 
fuch a defign was explained, no att of oppreffion towards any 
proteftant ftate or fociety pointed out, except thofe that were , 
exercifed by the proteftants themfelves, and as the court of 
Vienna repeatedly difavowed any fuch defign, in the moft fo- 
lemn manner, the unprejudiced part of mankind will be apt to 
conclude,-~ that the cry of religion was ufed, as in former times, 
to aroufe, alarm, and inflame: nor did the artifice prove alto- 
gether unfuccefsful. Notwithftanding the general luke-warmth 
of the age in matters of religion, it produced confiderable effec 
among the fanatic feftaries that fwarm through the kingdom of 
England. The leaders of thofe blind enthufiafts, either a&tu- 
ated by the fpirit of delufion, or defirous of recommending 


_ themfelves to the protection of the higher powers, immediately 


feized the hint, expatiating vehemently on the danger that im- - 
pended over God’s people; and exerting all their faculties to 
imprefs the belief of a religious war, which never fails to exaf- 
perate and impel the minds of men to fuch deeds of cruelty and 
revenge as muft difcredit all religion, and even difgrace hu- 
manity.’ 

Dr. Smollet appears to have received extremely minute and 
accurate information of divers gallant and fuccefSsful aétions 
performed by our naval officers, moft of which have been flurred_ 
over by all the preceding writers on the events of the prefent 
war. The fubfequent account of a fortunate cruize made by 
Capt. Forreft, an. officer who had lately diftinguffhed his 
valour in an engagement with a greatly fuperior fquadron 
of French men of war, refleéts honour upon that commander’s 


vigilance, addrefs, and fagacity. | 
b 3 © After 
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* After Mr. de Kerfin,: the French commodore, had taken 
his departure from Cape Francois for Europe, admiral Cotes, 
beating up to windward from Port-Royal in Jamaica, with three 
fhips of the line, received intelligence that there was a French 
fleet at Port au Prince, ready to fail on their return to Europe: 
captain Porreft then prefented the admiral with a plan for an 
attack on this place, and urged it earneftly. This however was 
declined, and captain Forreft directed to cruize off the ifland 
Gonave for two days only, the admiral enjoining him to return 
at the expiration of the time, and rejoin the fquadron at Cape 
Nicholas. Accordingly captain Forreft,’ in the Augufta, pro- 
céeded up the bay, between the ifland Gonave and Hifpaniola, 
with a view to execute a plan which he had himfelf projected. 
Next day in the afternoon, though he perceived two floops, he 
forebore chafing, that he might not rifque a difcovery: for the 
fame purpofe he hoifted Dutch colours, and difguifed his fhip 
with tarpaulins. At five in the afternoon he difcovered : feven 
fail of fhips tteering to the weftward, and hauled from them to 
avoid fufpicion ; but at the approach of night gave chace with 
all the fail he could carry, About ten he perceived two fail, 
one of which fired a gun, and the other made the beft of her 
way for Leoganne, another harbour in the bay. At this period 
captain Forreft reckoned eight fail to leeward, near another 
pert called Petit Goave: coming up with the fhip which had 
fired the gun, fhe fubmitted without oppofition, after he had 
hailed and told her captain what he was, produced two of his 
laryeft cannon, and threatened to fink her if fhe fhould give 
the leaft alarm. He forthwith fhifted the prifoners from this 
prize, and placed on board of her five and thirty of his own 
crew, with orders to ftand for Petit Goave, and intercept any 
of the fleet that might attempt to reach that harbour. Then 
he made fail after the reft, and in the dawn of the morning, 
finding himfelf in the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at 
them all in their turns, as he could bring his guns to bear: 
they returned the fire for fome time; at length the Marguerite, 
the Solide, and the Theodore ftruck their colours. Thefe, be- 
ing fecured, were afterwards ufed in taking the Maurice, Le 
Grand, and La Flore: the Brilliant alfo fubmitted; and the 
Mars made fail in hope of efcaping; but the Augufta coming 
up with her about noon, fhe likewife fell into the hands of the 
vitor. Thus, by a well-condutted ftratagem a whole fleet of 
nine fail were taken by a fingle fhip, in the neighbourhood of 
four or five harbours, in any one of which they would have 
found immediate fhelter and fecurity. - The prizes, which hap- 
pened to be richly laden, were fafely conveyed to Jamaica, and 
there fold at public auction for the benefit of the captors, who 
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amay fafely challenge hiftory to produce fuch another. inftance 
of fuccefs.’ 3 

We cannot omit the doétor’s remarks on the confequences of 
that kind of littoral war which hath been unfuccefsfully tried 
for near the fpace of four years, by defcents on the French coatt. 
They immediately fucceed his account of the unfortunate affair 


of Sr. Cas. 

‘ War is fo dreadful in itfelf, fays our author, and fo fever® 
in its confequences, that the exercife. of generofity and com 
paffion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought ever to be 
applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We ought alfo to ufe 
our beft endeavours to deferve this treatment at the hands ofa 
civilized enemy. Let us be humane in our turns to thofe whom 
the fate of war hath fubjected to our power: let us, in profe- 
cuting our military operations, maintain the moft rigid difci- 
pline among the troops, and religioufly abftain from all aéts of 
violence and oppteffion. ‘Thus, a laudable emulation will un- 
doubtedly enfue, and the powers at war vie with each other 
in humanity and politenefs. In other refpects, the commander 
of an invading armament will always find his account in being 
well with the common people of the country in which the de- 
{cent is made. By civil treatment, and feafonable gratifica- . 
tions, they will be encouraged to bring into the camp regular 
fupplies of provifion and refrefhment; they will minglé with 
the foldiers, and even form friendfhips among them; ferve as 
guides, meffengers, and interpreters; let out their cattle for 
hire as draught-horfes; work in their own perfons as day-la- 
bourers; difcover proper fords, bridges, roads, paffes, and de- 
files; and, if artfully managed, communicate many ufeful hints 


of intelligence. 

‘ If great care and circumfpection be not exerted in main- 
taining difcipline, and bridling the licentious difpofition of the 
foldiers, fuch invafions will be produ@tive of nothing but mii- 
carriage and difgrace: for this, at beit, is but a pyratical way 
of carrying on the war; and the troops engaged in it are, 
in fome meafure, debauched by the nature of the fervice. They 
are crouded together in tranfports, where the minute partica- 
lars of military order cannot be obferved, even though the good 
of the fervice greatly depends upon a due obfervance of thefe 
forms. The foldiers grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanli- 
nefs and the exterior ornaments of drefs: they become flovenly, 
flothful, and altogether unfit for a return of duty: they are 
tumbled about occafionally in thips and boats, Janded and re- 
imbarked in a tumultuous manner, under a divided and difor- 
dérly command: they are accuftomed to retire at the firft re- 
port of an approaching enemy, and to take fhelter on another 
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element; nay, their fmall pillaging parties are often obliged to 
fly before unarmed peafants. Their duty on fuch occafions is 
the moft unmanly part of a foldier’s office; namely, to ruin, 
ravage; and deitroy. They foon yield to the temptation of 
pillage, and are habituated to rapine: they give a loofe to in. 
temperance, riot, and intoxication ; commit* a thoufand ex. 
cefles; and, when the enemy appears, run on board the fhips 
with their booty. Thus the dignity of the fervice is debafed: 
they lofe all fenfe of honour, and of fhame: they are no longer 
reltri€ted by military laws, nor over-awed by the authority of 
officers :—in a word, they degenerate into a fpecies of lawlefs 
buccaneers. From fuch a total relaxation of morals and dif¢j- 
pline, what can enfue but riot, confufion, difhonour, and de- 
feat? All the advantage that can be expeéted from thefe fud- 
den ftarts of invafion, will fcarce over-balance the evils we 
have mentioned, togethér with the extraordinary expence of 
equipping armaments of this nature. ‘True it is, thefe de- 
{cents oblige the French king to employ a confiderable number 
of his troops for the defence of his maritime places: they ferve 
to ruin the trade of his fubje&ts, prote& the navigation of 
Great Britain, and fecure its coaft from invafion: but thefe 
purpofes might be as effectually anfwered, at a much fmaller 
expence, by the fhipping alone. Should it be judged expe- 
dient, however, to profecute this defultory kind of war, the 
commanders employed in it willdo well toconfider, that a de- 
{cent ought never to be hazarded in an enemy’s country, with- 
out having taken proper precautions to fecure a retreat; that 
the fevere(t difcipline ought to be obferved, during all the ope- 
rations of the campaign; that a general ought never to difem- 
bark but upon a well-concerted plan, nor commence his mili- 
tary tranfactions without fome immediate point or objeé in 
view ; that a reimbarkation ought never to be attempted, ex- 
cept from a clear, open beach, where the approaches of an 
enemy may be feen, and the troops covered by the fire of their 
fhipping. Thofe who prefumed to refle& upon the particulars 
of this laft expeditlon, owned themfelves at a lofs to account 
for the conduct of the g , In remaining on fhore after the 
defign upon St. Malo was laid afide; in penetrating fo far into 
the country, without any viitble obje&; neglecting the repeat- 
ed intelligence which he received; communicating by beat of 
drum his midnight motions to an enemy of double his force; 
loitering near feven hours in a march of three miles; and, 
laitly, attempting the reimbarkation of the troops at a place 
where no proper meafures had been taken for their cover and 
defence.’ 
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Though this may rather be called a differtation, than pure 
hiftorical reflection, arifing immediately from the fubjeé, it is 
neverthelefs feafonable, fenfible, and full of humanity, 


Having clofed the narrative of the military tranfaétions of the 
year 1758, on the coaft of France, in Germany, on the coaft 
of Africa, in the Eaft Indies, and in North America, the do@or — 
recites the fubftance of the memorial, delivered to the diet by 
the minifter of Brunfwic-Lunenburgh, and the anfwer of the 
—i#B m y to that invective, intitled, « A Parallel of 
the Conduét of the King of France with that of the King of 
England, relative to the Breach of the Capitulation of Clofter- 
Seven by the Hanoverians.” Speaking of continental alliances, 
‘ fuch. (fays our author) were the profeffed fentiments of the 

m- , founded upon eternal truth and demonftra- 
tion, and openly avowed, when the bufinefs was to prove, that 
it was not the intereft of G B to maintain a war up- 
on the continent; but afterwards, when this continental war 
was eagerly efpoufed, foftered, and cherifhed by the blood and 
treafure of the E nation, then the partifans of that very — 
m y, which had thus declared that E———d, without any 
diverfion on the continent of Europe, was an over-match for 
France by fea, which may be termed the Britifh element ; then 
their partifans, their champions, declaimers, and dependants, 
were taught to rife in rebellion againft their former dotrine, 
and, in defiance of common fenfe and reflection, affirm, ‘that 
a diverfion in Germany was abfolutely neceflary to the fuccefs- 
ful iffue of England’s operations in Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica.” 




















We fhall clofe our review of this volume, with quoting. the 
doétor’s remarks on- the fpeech with which the parliament of 
this year was opened, the fubftance of which will appear in. 
courfe of the following refleGtions ; 


‘ The reader will, no doubt, be furprifed to find this ha- 
rangue abound with harfhnefs of period, and inelegancy of ex- 
preffion: he will wonder that, in’ particularifing the fucceffes 
of the year in America, no mention is made of the reduétion 
of fort du Quefne on the river Ohio; a place of great impor- 
tance, both from its ftrength and fituation, the ereétion of 
which had been one great motive to the war betwcen the two 
nations: but he will be ftill more furprifed to hear it declared 
from the throne, that the operations, both by fea and in Ame- 
rica, had derived the moft evident advantage from the war in 
Germany. An affertion the more extraordinary, as the B—— 
m , in their anfwer to the parallel, which we have already 
mentioned, had exprefsly affirmed, that ‘* none but fuch as are 
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unacquainted with the maritime force of England, can believe, 
that without a diverfion on the continent, to employ part ‘of 
the enemy’s force, fhe is not in a condition to hope for fuccefs, 
and maintain her fuperiority at fea.—That they muft be very 
ignorant, indeed, who imagine that the forces of England are 
not able to refift thofe of France, unlefs the latter be hindered 
from turning all her efforts to the fea.” It is very remarkable, 
that the B m fhould declare, that the war in Ger. 
_ many was favourable to the Englifh operations by fea, and in 

America; and, almoft in the fame breath, accufe the French 
king of having fomented that war. , Let us fuppofe that France 
had no war to maintain in Europe; and afk in what manner 
fhe, in that cafe, would have oppofed the progrefs of the Bri- 
tifh arms by fea, and in America? Her navy was reduced ‘to 
fuch a condition, that it durft not quit her harbours; her mer- 
chant fhips were all taken, her mariners confined in England, 
and the fea was covered with Britifh cruifers: in thefe circum- 
ftances, what expedients could fhe have contrived for fending 
fupplies and reinforcements to America, or for oppofing the 
naval armaments of Great Britain in any other part of the 
world? None. Without fhips and mariners, her troops, am- 
munition, and ftores were, in this refpeé, as ufelefs as money 
to a inan fhip-wrecked on a defolate ifland. But granting that 
the war in Germany had, in fome meafure, diverted the atten- 
‘tion of the French miniftry from the profecution of their opera- 
tions in America, (and this is granting more than ought to be 
allowed) the queftion is not, whether the hoftilities upon the 
continent of Europe have prevented France from fending a 
greater number of troops to Canada; but whether the war in 
Germany was either neceflary or expedient, for diftreffing the 
French more effectually in other parts of the world? Surely 
every intelligent man of candour muft anfwer in the negative. 
The expence incurred by England for fubfidies and armies in 
the empire, exceeds three millions fterling annually ; and this 
enormous expence, without being able to protect Hanover, has 
only ferved to keep the war alive in different parts of Germany. 
Had one half of this fum been employed in augmenting and 
extending the naval armaments of Great Britain, and in rein- 
forcing her troops in America and the Weft-Indies, France 
would have been, at this day, deprived of all her fugar colo- 
nies, as well as of her fettlements on the continent of America; 
and being abfolutely cut off from thefe fources of wealth, would 
have found it impra¢ticable either to gratify her fubfidiaries, or. 
to maintain fuch formidable armies to annoy her neighbours. 
Thefe are truths, which will appear to the convidion of the 
public, when the illufive fpells of unfubftantial victory are dif- 


folved, and time fhall have difperfed the thick milts of preju- 
dice, 
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dice, which now feem to darKen and perplex the underftanding 
of the people.’ 


Thefe fpecimens; we apprehend, are fufficient to evince the 
fpirit, candour, and good fenfe, with which this performance is 
executed, and to vindicate us from all fufpicion of partiality, on 
account of our fuppofed connections with the author. When 
the whole is brought to a conclufion, we fhall have oceafion to 
refume the fubje& ; for which reafon we defer entering upon a 
minute examination of the doctor’s ftile and compofition. 


aii. 





— 


Art. III. The Englith Verb; a Grammatical Effay, in the Didac- 
tive Form. By Mr. White. 8s. Pr. 35. 6d. Millar. 


T was long a prevailing notion among great numbers of peo- 

. ple, efpecially among thofe who had employed many years 
in the ftudy of the learned tongues, that the Englith language 
had no fcientific analogy, and that its form and conftruction was 
entirely vague and arbitrary; but the fuccefsful labours of fe- 
veral judicious writers, in illuftrating our native tongue, at 
length evinced the falfehood and abfurdity of that opinion. 
Though the firft writers who undertook to analize our language, 
made but a very fmall progrefs on account of the extenfivenefs 
and intricacy of the fubje&; yet from the hints which they far- 
nifhed, their fucceffors were enabled to carry. their refearches 
{till farther, and, by degrees, the different idioms of our lan= 
guage, and the various combinations of our parts of fpeech, 
began to be afcertained with tolerable exactnefs and perfpicuity. 
Mulcaiter, in the reign of Henry VIII. publifhed an Englith 
Elementary, in which he difcovered a very extenfive and critical 
knowledge of our native tongue. His performance, however, 
feems to have been but litrle known; for later writers fell into 
errors which they might eafily have avoided, if they had con- 
fulted his eflay, by which it plainly appears, that many of the 
alterations that have been made in our language fince his time, 
have rather been improper innovations than real improvements, 
Englith grammars were afterwards publifhed by the famous Ben 
Johnfon, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Innes; and in the 
reign of queen Anne, the principles of our language were ftill 
farther illuftrated by the grammar of Mr. Brightland, which 
was recommended to the notice of the public by the Tatlér. 
This laft performance, however, notwithftanding its copiouf- 
nefs, can only be regarded as an elementary by thofe who want 
to be inftruéted in the nice relations of our parts of {peech, and. 
in- all the variety of our claflical forms of expréflion, ~ 


Many 
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Many grammarians have taken no fmall pains in afcertaining 
the various relations of the verb in the Jearned tongues; and 
the import of the different tenfes of the French verb has alfo 
been illuftrated very critically by feveral writers of that nation. 
None however that we know of, before Mr. White, has attempted 
to explain the analogy of the Englifh verb, which, though ex- 
tremely fimple in its inflexions, is not inferior to the Latin or 
French verb in the energy and variety of its fignifications. Dr. 
Wallis, indeed, has faid a few things upon the import of fome 
of our tenfes; but his remarks, tho’ in fome particulars juft, 
yet in general are but fuperficial and fanciful. In the prefent 
effay, on the other hand, the fubje& is treated in the fulleft 
manner, and with great critical difcernment. 


The author, in acknowledgment of the candour and indul- 
gence with which the earl of Bute perufed the manufcript, de- 
dicates his performance to that nobleman, who feems to diftin- 
guifh himfelf as much by his affeétion to literature, and the pa- 
tronage he affords to it and the fine arts, as other noble lords 
do by their attachment to cocking, and their love for the turf. 
The work itfelf extends to upwards of three hundred pages oc- 
tavo; but this is not all dry grammatical difcuffion, for more 
than three-fourths of the book confifts of quotations, chiefly 
taken from our claffical authors, which are produced as exam- 
ples, and ferveas authorities tothe remarks. It is divided into 
one hundred and fixty-three fections, marked by figures, and 
thefe divifions are termed leffons, in one or two places, by the 


author. 


After giving the common definition of a verb, and of voice, 
mood, tenfe, number, and perfon, he fpecifies the moods of 
the Englifh verb, which he makes ten in number; namely, the 
indicative mood, the fubjunGive, the eledive, the patential, the 
determinative, the obligative, the compulfive, the imperative, the 
infinitive, and the participle. He next enumerates the tenfes, 
which, he fays, are ‘a prefent tenfe; a firft, fecond, and third 
paft tenfe; and a firft, fecond, third, and fourth future ten/fe, in 
all eight ; but every mood has not an equal namber of tenfes.’ 
Then follows the paradigma of the verb, in which, in our opi- 
nion, he has chofen very improperly the verb ave for the ex- 
ample, as it is apt to leave an unexperienced reader at a lofs to 
know when it is a fign, andwhena verb. The following isan 
abftra& of the paradigma of the verb, according to his diftri- 
bution of the moods andtenfes. ‘A@ive voice; indicative mood; 
prefent tenfe: 1 have; thou haft; he, we, ye, &c. Firft paft 
tenfe: Lhad ; thou hadft; he, we, &c. Second paff tenfe: Uhave 


had; thou haft had, &c. Third paft tenfe: 1 had had; thoy 
hadft 
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hadft had, &c. Firff future: I fhall have; thou fhalt have, 
&c. Second future: I will have: thou wilt have, &c. Third 
future : 1 fhall have had ; thou fhalt have had, &c. Fourth fu- 
ture: I will have had; thou wilt have had, &c. 


‘ The following mood is called the /udjun@ive, becaufe there are 
certain words in our language to which it is generally fubjoined. 
Thefe words are, before, ere, except, however, if, left, fo, tho’, till, 
or uniil, unlefs, whatfoever, or whatever, whether, whofeever, or 
whoever ; and perhaps a few more.’ The tenfes of the fub- 
junctive mood, in all verbs except the verb to de, are the fame 
with thofe of the indicative, except the pre/ent and fecond paff 
tenfes, in the fecond and third perfon fingular of, which tenfes, 
the verb does not alter its determination, as in the indicative. 


EleBive mood ; prefent tene: I may have ; thou mayeft have, 
&c. Firft paft tenfe: I might have ; thou mighteft have, &c. 
Second paft_tenfe derived from the prefent: I may have had ; 
thou mayeft have had; &c. Second paff tenfe derived from the 
jrft paft: I might have had ; thou mighteft have had, &c. This 
mood has no other tenfes. 


Potential mood ; prefent tenfe: I can have; thou canft have, 
&c. Firft paft tenfe: I could haves; thou couldeft have, &c, 
Second paft tenfe: 1 could have had ; thou couldeft have had, &c. 
This mood has no other tenfes. 


Determinative mood : The prefent tenfe of this mood is the fame 
_ dn all verbs with the fecond future of the indicative mood, hame- 
ly, qwil/; but in this »mood its fignification is different from 
that in the indicative, for here it denotes a prefent refolution, 
The fir? paft tenfe: 1 would have ; thou wouldeft have, &c. The 
Second paft tenfe : I would have had ; thou wouldeft have had, &c. 
This mood has no other tenfes. 


Obligative mood; the prefent and firft paft tenfe: 1 fhould have 
thou fhouldeft have, &c. Second paft tenfe : 1 fhould have had ; 
thou fhouldeft have had, &c.° This mood has no other tenfes. 


The compulfive mood has alfo but three tenfes: the prefent and 
Jicft puft snp I; thou, he, we, &c. muft have. The Second 
paft tenfe ; I, thou, he, was &c. muft have had. 


The imperative mood ; ‘the prefent and firft paft tenfe: Have I, 
or let me have; have, have thou or you, or let thee or you 
have ; have he, or Jet him have, &c. Second paft tenfe ; let me 
have had ; let thee or you have had, &c. 


.. The infinitive mood ; prefent and firft paft tenfe: to have. Se- 
cond paff tenfe: to have had. 

The participle of the prefent and firft paft tenfe; having : of the 
Second paft tenfe; having had. Be- 
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Befides the figns above fpetified, by the help of which the 
Englifh verb is infle€ted, there are two others not yet men- 
tioned, and thefe are, do and did; which are fometimes ufed as 
auxiliaries in the prefent and firft paft ‘tenfes of the indicative 
and fubjun&tive moods; as, I love, or I do love ; thou loveit, 
or thou doft love, &c. but in the latter mood a and did, remain 
invariable thro’ all the perfons. 


The aétive voice of the verb mayalfo be conjugated thro’ all 
the moods and tenfes in a different manner, by prefixing the va- 
rious tehfes of the verb to be, to the participle prefent of the 
verb ; and this the author calls the middle voice. In this form the 
indicative mood, prefent tenfe is, I am beating ; thou art beat- 
ing; he is beating, &c. The paffive voice is formed by fub- 
joining the paflive participle of any verb to the feveral inflex- 
ions of the verb to de. 


The Englith verbs are infle&ted thro’ four conjugations 3 con- 
jugation, according to our author, being that form which a verb 
aflumes in its-principai parts. This is certainly a falfe defini+> 
tion of conjugation ; we fhall, however, prefent our readers 
with his. manner of clafing the verbs in confequence of it. 
‘ The principal parts of the Englifh verb are the prefent ; the 
prft andthe fecond paft tenfes of the indicative mood ; and thofe 
verbs which have the fame word.inthefe three tenfes are of the 
firft conjugation : thus the verb to caf, is, in the prefent tenfe, I 
caft, or do caft : in the firf paf? tenfe, I caft, or did caft ; and in 
the fecond pa/fi tenfe, I have calt. The fecond conjugation con- 
fifts of fuch verbs as form only their prefent and fecond pait 
alike in the word, which conttitutes the verb: thus the three 
principal parts of the verb to come, are, 1 come; I came; I 
have come. The author recolle&s only two werbs that belong 
to this conjugation, namely, to come, and to rua, with their 
compounds. ‘Lhe third conjugation is that wherein the verb 
forms its firft and fecond paft tenfes alike in the word, confti- 
tuting the verb; as,I love, l loved, [have loved. The fourth 
conjugation is of fuch verbs as exprefs all, the three principal 
tentes, by different words conftituting the verb; as, I take; I 
took; 1 have taken: I know, I knew, I have known. The 
author beftows feveral pages in clafling the verbs according to 
thefe four conjugations; but having imprudently multiplied the 
number of conjygations, without any juft foundation, his ar- 
rangement of the verbs has only rendered a clear and eafy point 
more perplexed and intricate. 

After a gerieral furvey of the Englith verb in its fuppofed dif- 


ferent conjugations, and thro’ the moods and tenfes belonging 
to its feveral voices, Mr.. White proceeds to take a feparate view 


of 
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of the fins themfelves, and occafionally compares them one 
with another. It would exceed the bounds of an article to par- 
ticularize all the variety of the fignification and import of the 
figns, which he examines and illuftrates with great critical pre- 
cifion. We fhall therefore content ourfelves with mentioning a 
few of them, by which our readers may be enabled to form a juf 
idea of the manner in which he has treated the fubje&. 


He begins with do and did; and of thefe he obferves, that 
tho’ they are not idly to be introduced, yet they may be 
admitted with propriety and advantage; firft, in paffionate dif- 
courfe ; fecondly, when we exprefs our earneftnefs.in aflerting, 
any thing; thirdly, when a queftion is afked ; fourthly, when 
the verb is immediately preceded by an adverb or negative con- 
junétion ; fifthly, they very elegantly fupply the place ortenfe 
of fome other verb; and fixthly, they are often admitted into 
poetry for the fake of making out the rhyme. ll thefe parti- 
culars are illuftrated by twenty examples from Shakefpear, two 
from Milton, one from Pope, and fome from other writers. 
Next he remarks, that do and did are not always figns; the one 
of the prefent, and the other of the firft paft of the indicative 
mood. Firft, d is ofien the fign of the imperative mood, and 
always carries great energy with it when fo applied. Secondly, 
do is a complete verb in itfelf, in which cafe did is its firft paft 
tenfe, and not afign. Did, even whena fign does not always 
imply time paft, but may refer to future, which is juftified from 
Shakefpear, and to time prefent, juftified from Pope. The au- 
thor might have alfo remarked, that do, as a verb, even fome- 
times in the prefent tenfe, refers to time future, as, That thou 
doeft, do quickly, John xiii. 27, meaning, what thou art about 
to do. 

The next figns are, have and ad, which are the auxiliary 
words ufed in infle&ting the fecond and third paft tenfes of the 
indicative and fubjunctive moods. Firft, thefe are not always 
figns, but are fometimes tenfes of a real verb. When they are 
ufed as figns in their proper fignification, have intimates, that 
the thing fpoken of, happened or exifted, juft now or very 
lately ; and had intimates, that what is fpoken of, happened, 
or fhould have happened, before fomething elfe. Thefe obfer- 
vations are illuftrated by feveral examples from our claflic wri- 
ters. Had, the latter of thefe two figns, is not however always 
ufed in its proper fignification. It is fometimes ufed to exprefs 
our wifhes concerning paft events or conduct, which is exem- 
plified by a quotation from Pope, and another from Shakefpear. 
It feems fometimes, occafionally, to fupply the place of «was, 
which is proved from Shakefpear and Addifon ; and it is ufed, 


not unfrequently, to fupply’ the place fometimes of me and 
ome- 
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fometimes of would have, exemplified from Addifon , Shakefpear, 
Pope, and Waller. The author might alfo have added, that it 
fometimes had the fignification of should have ; 3 and the Latins 
feem likewife to have annexed the fame meaning to their pluf 
quam-perfect um of the indicative, as appears from the following 
pafiage of Cicero : Preclare viceramus, fi Antonium fugientem Le- 
pidus non recepiffet. We thould have gained (or we sad gained) a 
moft complete victory, if Lepidus had not received the flying 


Antony into his camp. 


The author having finifhed the paft tenfés, proceeds to treat 
of the firft and fecond futures, the figns of which are, fall and 
will.. As both thefe figns equally refpe& the future, it becomes 
a matter of fome nicety to difcern when it is proper to ufe the 
one, and when the other. Our author has therefore employed 
about eighteen pages in explaining the proper ufe of thefe figns, 
and has illuftrated his rematks with a great number of quota- 
tions; but if his method had been more diftinét, his readers 
would have received more inftruction from half the words. We 
fhall here infert his own fummary of his remarks on thofe two 


figns. 
‘To bring together in one view; the obfervation which have 


arifen to ts concerning the ufe and application of fall and will, 
which are the figns of the firft and fecond futures in Englith. 


¢ Shall in the firft perfon whether fingular or plural, as when: 
we fay J fall, or we feall, refpects futurity either in the way of 
reafoning, prediction, or declaration of fubmiffion to the will 
of a fuperior. It alfo admits of the form of a queition, as when 


we fay foall 1? or foall we ? 


‘But w/// in the firft perfon whether fingular or plural, as 
when we fay J<vz/] or we will, does not always refpec futurity, 
’ but fometimes the prefent time, When it refpecs the prefent 
time, it belongs to the determinative mood, and marks the 
fpeaker’s refolution as proceeding from his own approbation or 
diflike, and not from the will of another. .When it refpects fu- 
turity, it marks the future condu@, as arifing from the fpeaker’s 
own inclination; and not from any deference to another’s judg 
ment orrank. Nor does it admit of being put by way of quef- 
tion, asin Will I? Will we ?—For we can never be ftrangers to 
our own will, nor can any other perfon inform us fo well con- 
cerning it, as we ourfelves can. 


™~ 


‘ Again, fall in the fecond perfon whether fingular or plural, 
as when we fay thou fhalt or ye fhall, reprefents the fpeaker as in 
fome degree of authority, eminence, or power, over the per- 
fon addreffed ; for ig is in that ftyle we command, promife, 

threaten; 
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threaten, or doom, the perfon fpoken to. In the third perfon 
alfo whether fingular or plural, as when we fay, be fhe or it /hail, 
or they foall, the fpeaker appears as a perfon of diftinétion or 
authority ; for in this ftyle he either prophefies, promifes, or 
threatens. And in both perfons a queftion may be put. Shalt 
thou ? Shall ye? Shadl he foe or it? Shall they? 


‘ But ell in the fecond and third perfons, whether fingular 
or plural, confers no fuch pre-eminence upon the fpeaker ; for 
in faying thou wilt, or ye will, the fpeaker only intimates his 
own perfuafion concerning the prefent difpofition, or future 
condu& of another : and in faying be fhe it will, or they will, ei- 
ther draws an inference, in the way of reafoning, from what 
hath been premiled ; or expreffes his hopes or fears concerning 
what may arife from the difpofition nature or ftate of beings, 
whether living or inanimate, which come under his prefent con- 
fideration. Queftions alfo are propofed by awill in the fecond 
and third perfons; Wilt theu? Will ye ? Will be, fot, ov it? 
Will they ?——But they differ in this from thofe propofed by 
feall: Shall, afks with reference to the will of another, concern- 
ing what may, or may not happen, juftas that wili permits ; 
whereas wi// inquires about the event, as flowing from, and de- 
pending upon, not the will of the perfon to whom the inguiry 
is addreffed, but the inclination or nature of the perfon or thing 
itfelf, concerning whom the inquiry is made.’ 





As to the third and fourth futures, the fizns of which are, 
frall haves and wit l have, he abdferves, that what he has faid con- 
cerning the firft future, wiil be found in a great meafure appli- 
cable to the third ; and that the remarks made on the fecond, 
tend clearly, in fome degree, to determine the force and meaning 
ef the fourth. 


The next mood to be confidered is the fubjunttive ; the tenfes 
of which, he fays, are elegantly fubjoined to the particles and 
pronouns before-mentioned ; and this remark he iltuftrates by 
fix or feven pages of examples from our claffical writers. He 
adds a great number of remarks, all illuftrated by a variety of 
examples upon the different tenfes of this mood, and wpon the 
other moods already {pecified ; but as we have not room to be 
more on peer’ we fhall conclude our abftrac& from his effay, 
with his 137th-No. wherein he treats of the figrs would and 


foould conjointly. 


‘ As blunders are frequently committed in the application of 
the terms would and fhould, efpeciaily in denoting. future condué 
and event ; it will be of fome advantage to paufe a little here, 
that we may confider, whether any thing elie can be advaaced, 
to prevent iniproprieties of this kind. 

Vou. XL. November 1761. Cec ‘[ have 
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* I have endeavoured carefully to lay before you the feveral 
meanings in which thefe words are taken, and the manner in 
which they have been applied by fome of our beit writers; a 
heedful attention to this, will no doubt be of great avail, to 


guide you in your praftice. 


‘But there is a particular, I have not yet made mention of, 
tho’ it belongs to the infle&ion of our verbs ; and which I have 
referved for this place, as it is relative to the figns we are now 
upon, and contains in it fome explanation of a peculiar idiom. 


‘ The cafe is this. In infle&ting our verbs, when we would 
exprefs ourfelves with reference to future behaviour or event, 
we fometimes compound the determinative and obligative 
moods; that is, we ufe qwould with fome of the perfons of the 
verb, and fAould with others. This manner of expreffion takes 
place, for initance, after a fuppofition hath been introduced, 
relative to the perfons. Thus we fay, 


Were 1 to do fo, J suoutp be guilty of a crime. 
Were you to do fo, You would be guilty, &c. 

Were he to do fo, He would be guilty, &c. 

Were we to do fo, We snou pn be guilty, &c. 
Were ye to do fo, Ye would be guilty, &c. 

Were they to do fo, They would be guilty, &e. 


And again, 


Were he not my enemy, I sHovutp Jove him. 
Were he not thy enemy, ‘Thou qwoula’# love him. 
Were he not his enemy, He would love him. 
Were he not our enemy, We sHoucp love him. 
Were he not yourenemy, Ye weuld love him. 
Were he not theirenemy, They wox/a love him. 


¢ But when the fuppofition regards only the firft perfon fin- 

gular or plural, or is fuch as is at pleafure introduced by that 

erfon; the authority of the perfon, and his fuperiority to the 
others addreffed, appears in the following form of expreflion : 


Were it my pleafure, I woutp do it. 
Were it my pleafure, Thou Sould’? do it. 
Were it my pleafure, He ould do it. 
Were it my pleafure, Ye /bould do it. 
Were it my pleafure, They ould do it. 


And again, 


Were it ta be of fervice to our country, I wouL® go. 
Were it to be of fervice to our country, thou feald’? go. 
Were it to be of fervice to our country, he ould go. 


Were 
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Were it to be of fervice to our country, we wouLp go, 


Were it to be of fervice to our country, ye fbould go. 
Were it to be of fervice to our country, they ould go. 


* This laft manner of expreffion takes place alfo in the pro- 
phetic ftyle, where certainty of event is conditionally inti- 
mated. : - or 

“¢ @ would the gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten fuch fages, as they grant in thee ; 
Such wi/dom foon foould Priam’s force deftroy, ~ 
And foon foould fall the haughty tow’rs of Troy.” 


‘ And it ferves to difplay the rage, or paffion of any kind, a8 
well as dignity of the fpeaker. 


“ Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan; 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 
As lean-fac’d Envy in her loathfome cave: 
My tongue foould ttumble in mine earneft words, 
Mine eyes /oould {parkle like the beaten flint, 
Mine hair be fix’d on end like one diftra& : 
Ay, ev’ry-joint fbould feem to curfe and ban:” 


And again, 


«© What awdéuld you do?” 
** Write loyal cantos of contemned love, 
And fing them doud ev’n in the dead of night ; 
_ Hallow your name to the reverb’rate hills, 
And make the babbling goffip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia : O you frould not reft 
Between the elements of air and earthj _ 
But you /Zould pity me.” SHAKESPEAR. 


Mr. White, in this effay, has treated of the Englifh verb with 
great fulnefs and precifion ; and his remarks and obfetvations 
on the examples he produces, are in general extremely juft and 
pertinent: but we could have wifhed for more clearnefs of me- 
thod, and a lefs perplexing redundancy of quotations. His di- 
vifion of the feétions does not arife naturally from the fubject, 
but is merely arbitrary, and in many places extremely improper. 
He is not fo nice as he ought to have been in the choice of his 
vouchers ; for he joins thofe, who can be of no authority, to 
others of our moft claffical writers. The order of his remarks 
is loofe and unconneéted, and the examples béing multiplied 
without neceffity, have in fome parts rather obfcured than 
illuftrated the fubje&. For inftance, he creatés confufion by 
treating of the firft perfon fingular, and the firft perfon plural, 
of the figns af and will, in a feparate manaer, and in diffe- 
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rent ‘feftions, as the analogy of both is the fame. Thus the 
example he gives of the firft perfon plural of all, 


‘* We feall lofe our time, 


And all be turn’d to barnacles and apes.” 
SHAKESPEAR, 


would have the fame analogy in the firft perfon fi ingular ; ; I 
feall \ofe my time, &c. By running his divifions too nice, he 
fometimes makes a diftin€tion where there is no difference ; and 
it may be doubted, in fome cafes, whether the fenfes that he 
applies to the fign of the verb, do not more properly take 
heir rife from the particles that give a form to the fentence. 
He is greatly to be commended for difdaining to torture the Eng- 
lith paradigma unjuftly, to the form of the Latin, or of any 
other foreign language : but he is no lefs blameable for multi- 
plying the number of-our conjugations unneceflarily, and with- 
out any foundation. The intricate and embarraffled method of 
conjugating our verbs which he has propofed, is enough to 
frighten foreigners from the ftudy of our language; whereas 
it might invite their attention and encourage their hopes, if they 
were told that the Englifh verb can exprefs all the modes and 
relations of the verbs of moft languages, and has neverthelefs | 
but five or fix inflexions, its tenfes, moods, and perfons, being 
formed by a few auxiliary words, which ferve in common to all 
verbs. He has indeed affixed a new and improper idea to the 
term conjugation, which, according to ‘him is, ‘ that form 
which a verb aflumes in its principal parts ;? whereas by the 
univerfally received definition, ‘ conjugation is the eftablithed 
form of declining a verb thro’ all the ‘moods, tenfes, perfons, 
and numbers.’ The conjugation does in no manner depend 
upon the principal divifions of what is called the theme of the 
verb. For inftance, amo is not of the firft conjugation, becaufe - 
its preterite ends in avi, and its fupinein atum; but becaufe its 
terminations in the prefent tenfe are, as, at, emus, atis, ant; and 
in the imperfect, abam, abas, &c. fo doceo is of the fecond, not 
becaufe it has «i in the preterite, but becaufe it forms its tenfes 
in a different manner from a verb of the firft, third, and fourth 
‘conjugation. It injures fcience to ufe a known term under a 
new definition. What confufion would not a mathematician oc- 
cafion, if in treating of angles he fhould declare, ‘ that what 
has been hitherto named a fixe 1 call a tangent; and what hag 
been named a sangent I calla fine? How much more fimple 
and eafy would the Englifh verb have appeared to foreigners, if 
they been told that we have but one conjugation in our 
Janguage; but that there is an irregularity in the formation 
of the firft and fecond paft tenfes of a fmall number of 


our verbs, which yerbs, however, they might be eafily made 
acquainted 
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acquainted with by claffing them in tables in an alphabetical 
order ? 


We may indeed in one refpec& be faid to have two conjuga- 
tions in our language, as we decline in fome tenfeés feveral of 
our neuter verbs, that fignify motion by the figns am, was, 
&c. inftead of the figns ave and bad, which peculiarity of dc- 
clenfion has been wholly omitted by our author. ~The follow - 
ing are examples of this manner of conjugating. The fleet /s 
failed. The army was arrived. 1] am mounted. The troops were 
no fooner entered, than they plundered the town. The Levites 
that are gone away far from me. Exch. Macduff zs fled to Eng- 
land. Shakefpear. Whither are they vanifhed—into the_ air. 
Shake/pear. 1am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Boyle. 
A kind refrefhing fleep is fallen upon him. Addijon. Bullion is 
rifen to fix fhillings and fix-pence the ounce. Locke. A man 
whofe belly was fwoln to a moft immoderate fize. Berkeley’s 
Effys. Brutus and Caffius—are rid like madmen thro’ the 
gates of Rome. Shake/pear. The author might alfo have added 
to the paradigma of his verb, a paffive participle of the prefent 
tenfé, of which we meet with inftancesin feveral of our writers, 
Thus there were other edifices ereing in all halte. Rycaut’s Spa- 
nife Critic. ‘There are feveral men of war 4uilding in the king’s 
docks, &c. 


Notwithftanding the miftakes and omiffions which we have 
remarked in the prefent effay, it may however juftly be deemed 
a folid, judicious, and curious performance; and to many who 
take pleafure -in critical refearches, and are defirous of a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the Englifh language, it will be both 
ufeful and entertaining. We would not, indeed, defire our rea- 
ders to form their opinion of it from a perufal of the dedication 
and preface; for we fearcely ever remember to have feen a piece 
of more unintelligible and abfurd bombaft than the former of 
thefe; and in the latter there are feveral expreffions that are 


hardly Englifh. 





Art. IV. An Inquiry into the Means of improving Medical Know- 
ledge, by examining all thofe Methods which have hindered, or in- 
creafed its Improvement in all paft Ages. To which is added, an Ex- 
planation of the Motion and AGion of Fire, in and upon the human 
Body, both in continuing Life, and in producing and curing Difeafes. 
By William Hillary, M.D. 80. Pr. 6s. Hitch. 


HEN we meet with an idle performance, written hy a 
well-meaning, good-natured man, it is with difficulty 

we can adhere to that candour which we owe to the public, and 
Cc3 to 
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to our own reputation, There is nothing more difagreeable, 
than to condemn a work upon which an author has beftowed 
' great labour, without any view to private intereft : yet are the 
Reviewers circumftanced in fuch a manner with their readers, 
that they are frequently obliged to cenfure the produétions of 
men, for whom they entertain great perfonal refpe@. The 
writer now under confideration is of this number : he publithed 
a treatife on the indigenous difeafes of the Weft India iflands, 
in which he difcovered a confiderable portion of medical faga- 
city; and we recommended the performance with the warmeft 
expreflions of applaufe. Whether this contributed to increafe 
the doétor’s opinion of his own talents, we do not pretend to 
determine ; but fure enough he foon began to diate in philo- 
fophy, as he had done in phyfic, and a treatife appeared on the 
nature and properties of fire, which we found ourfelves under 
the neceffity of treating a little roughly. Still, however, his 
do&trine had the merit of novelty, and we therefore fpoke of 
it as a work that difcovered genius, though, in our opinion, 
contraditory to the eftablifhed axioms of natural philofophy. 

We are forry to obferve, that the doétor has now been fe- 
duced, by the rage of publication, todeck himfelf with borrowed 
plumage, and to ufher into light a large oftavo volume, in 
which {carce an original idea occurs, or a fingle truth that hath 
not been hackneyed by every medical writer for this laft cen- 
tury ; unlefs we except the application made in the fixth fection 
of the doétrine of fire, to the cure and explication of difeafes. 


By way of improving medical knowledge, Dr. Hillary has 
taken the hiftories of phyfic, written by the learned Dr, Daniel 
Le Clerc, and the elegant Dr. Friend, together with a variety 
of remarks difperfed through the numerous publications of 
Boerhaave, and mixed them up together into a very unpalata- 
ble potion. Through a tedious courfe of four hundred and 
fixty pages, we do not recolle¢t that our author has ftumbled 
upon a fingle obfervation .in his account of the Greek, Latin, 
and Arabian phyficians, that has efcaped one or other of the 
above writers, though we have the charity to believe that the 
door has perufed the originals, as he ventures to quote the 
pages in his margin. In one place, indeed, he wonders how it 
was poflible Hippocrates fhould make fo extraordinary advances 
in the art of healing, when he was ignorant of the laws of mo- 
tion peculiar to fire; in another he thinks, that father of 
phyfic had fome idea of the effeéts of this fubtle element, which 
he borrowed from Heraclitus; and fo far Dr. Hillary's Jnguiry 
may be deemed original. We muft likewife confefs, that he 
has dete&ted Dr. Friend in an error, when that claffical writer 


afierts, that Hippocrates never adminifired medicines to pro- 
mote 
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mote the fecretions by fweat and urine; whereas Dr. Hillary 
evidently demonftrates, that draughts of warm water and ho- 
ney, oxime] and whey, were given purely with that intention, 
though we believe this obfervation is alfo made by Boerhaave. 


As we cannot pretend to affirm that Dr. Hillary has nor ~ 
confulted all the ancient authors he has quoted in this review 
of their writings, it would be prefumption to charge him 
with actual plagiarifm from modern critics ; yet we cannot help 
remarking, that it is extraordinary he fhould have extraéted the 
fame paflages, and made the very fame reflections with Le Clerc, 
Friend, and a variety of other writers. It is perhaps impoflible 
for different perfons to perufe any performance with exaélly 
fimilar fentiments ; and it is certainly ridiculous to compofe a 
whole volume of trite criticifm, only to fhew the world rhat a 
man may have read a thoufand authors, without being itruck 
with a fingle remark which had efcaped former writers. This 
may ereét a monument to the diligence of the critic, but it will 


likewife perpetuate his dulnefs. 


We fhall quote one paffage from this hiftorical review as a fpe- - 
cimen of our author’s ftile, and a proof that he has not even | 
the merit of expreffing himfelf in tolerable language, or with 
the precifion of a perfon who had read the claffics, who pretends 
to admire the elegance of Celfus, and fets up for awriter of pro- 
found erudition and competent tafte. It is impoffible to make 
fenfe_of the following paragraph, whichis taken without fee 
le tion. 

‘ But the chemical art, which fome of its greateft admirers 
fay, was firft invented by Tubal-cain, the Vulcan of the hea- 
thens, before the flood; others fay in Egypt by Thoth the 
Egyptian Efcplapius, but was then only applied to metallurgy ; 
but was much improved by the Arabians, and was firft intro- 
duced into the medical art by the Arabian phvyficians, who in- 
vented feveral ufeful chemical medicines, which they afterwards 
brought with them into Spain; and from thence, and from: 
Ezypt, that art was carried into moft of the European nations : 
at which time it was confiderably improved by Geber, called 
Rex Arabum; and after him by fome of the Greeks, as Zozi- 
mus Panopolitanus, and feveral others who lived after them; 
though thefe a/chemiftical authors chiefly employed that art in 
the operations of metallurgy: but foon after the knowledge of 
this art was {pread into feveral of the European nations, it was 
firft, by a miftake of the Arabian manner of f{peaking, chiefly 
applied in the medical way, to the invention of feveral medi- 
cines for the cure of difeafes, and was much cultivated both by 
phyficians and others, in various nations, efpecially in Ger- 


many.’ 
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Is this exprefiing his fentiments plainly and intelligibly, which 
the doctor alledges, in his preface, was what he chiefly labour- 
ed? We will venture to pronounce, that few fchool-boys capa- 
ble of conitruing the colloguia of the facetious Erafmus, can 
jumble together their ideas with fo little conne&tion. 

Nor is the doftor a whit happier in the difplay of his wit than 
of his erudition. We fhall quote athought, which, tho’ happy 
in the conception, is ftrangely mangled in the delivery. 

* Hiaving thus given a fhort account of the ftate of learning 
and medical knowledge, both in the Ealft and in moft parts of 
Europe, from their firft rife down tothe latter end of the fif- . 
teenth century. And that excellent and ingenious art of printing 
having been invented a httle before, and now began to be known 
and practifed in moft parts of Europe: but we may obferve, that 
this art of printing was not introduced into the world without great 
oppofition from the prie#s and monks, who accufed one of its ine , 
ventors of /orcery and magic, and his being affifted by the devil to 
print the 4:4, which was making a foolifh filly devil of him in- 
deed, as was not to his advantage any way; therefore itis much 
more probable that he affifted them to invent fuch a filly lye.’ 

In truth the do&or, with all his medical knowledge, appears 
to be intirely ignorant of the obitetric art ; a branch of the 
profeffion the moft effential to a writing phyfician. 

Of the doétor’s treatife on the nature and properties of frre, 
we have already declared our fentiments +; had he paffed his 
whole life like a falamander in this fubtle element, he could 
not be more converfant with its powers and qualities than what 
he pretends. Taking it for granted that he has fufficiently 
demonftrated its laws, he now proceeds to apply the doétrine 
of fire to the human body, which he regards not only as a prime 
ugent in performing the three conco¢tions, but in producing 
difeafes, efpecially fevers, from its flimulating, penetrating, and 
attenuating properties. It is not many years fince Dr. Sheb- 
beare favoured the public with a theory of difeafes, founded 
upon the fame principle, differently modified ; but we do not find 
that the doctrine has been received by the learned ; and we ap- 
prehend this new fyftem of Dr. Hillary’s will be equally flow 
in its progrefs, notwithftanding he hath experienced its utility 
in practice. As we have already made fuch objections as we 
apprehend are fully fufficient to overthrow the experiments 
upon which the doctrine is founded, we apprehend it would be 
unnecefiary to dwell on the application. It is a maxim in phy- 
fics, /ublata caufa tollitur efeGus, and indeed it would be difficult 
to afcertain our author’s meaning, amidft the chaos of tautolo- 
gv, periphrafis, folecifm, and barbarifm, in which he has bu- 
ricd his ideas. 
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As the reader may chufe, however, to be made acquainted 
with the manner in which fire is fuppofed to produce fevers, we 
have made the following extraét for his fatisfaétion. 


‘ When any infe@ious miafmata, or contagious morbid mat- 
ter, is conveyed into the blood, that offtnding morbid matter 
frimulates and irritates the fenfible nervous coats of thofe parts 
which it comes in contaét with; as the heart and arteries; and 
that ftimulation caufes them to contaét more frequently and 
more ftrongly, which increafes the momentum of the circulat- 
ing fluids, and the attrition between them and their containing 
folids; and that increafed motion and attrition continually colizas 
more fire, in proportion as they are increafed ; which fre both 
increafes the ftimulation, and caufes the deat or fever: and 
this fire or Feat, when fo colleted in fuch a proportion, that its 
quantity or heat is neither too great, fo as to raife the fever too 
high, nor too little to_affeét a crifis, but in fuch a quantity as 
is fufficient, and fit to attenuate, divide, or in Hippocrates’s 
term, concod the morbid matter, by its penetrating, pervading, 
and attenuating power, fo as to render it capable and fit to be ° 
caft out of the body, by fome of the excretory paflages, in a 
critical evacuation, is the method which zature takes to carry off 
and cure fevers. 


‘ And when the morbid matter is thus caft out of the body, 
and all ftimulation from it ceafes, and the fluids have acquired 
a free paffage through all the veffels, their motion foon becomes 
regular again, by which the ftimulating and colle&ting caufe of 
fire becomes much lefs than its repulsve power; whereby the 
frre, which was colleted before, foon efcapes out of the body 
by its repulfve power, and the patient feon becomes cool, and’ 
is reftored to health again. In the like manner, in all inflam- 
matory fevers, whether they arife from an obftruction of the 
perfpiratory veffels and pores, by their being too fuddenly con. 
traéted and obftru€ted by cold, or being wet; or from’ fome 
molecule formed in the red globulz of the blood, either by . 
cold, fomething poifonous, the bite of a ferpent, or any other 
caufe; or from an error loci, by the red globules of the blood 
being carried into the /eriferous or lympbhatick vefils, when heated 
by exercife or otherwife, when thofe veffels were relaxed and di- 
Jated by that heat, and then too fuddenly contraéted by cold, 
or from any other caufe ; whence thofe red globules ftagnate, 
diftend, and obftru& a greater or lefs number of. thofe fmall 
veffels: and the fame quantity of blood being fent by the larger 
veffels, to thofe parts as before, fuch part of it as ufed to pafs 
through thofe veffels which are now obftructed, cannot pafs 
now; therefore a greater quantity of it muft pafs through the 
{mall colateral branches of thofe fimall veffels, which remain 
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permeable, and through feveral which did not permit red glo- 
bules to pafs before, therefore they will dilate and expand 
them, and give acute pain, and caufe the part to appear red 
and inflamed; and the impetus of the blood from the heast, 
againit the obftruiing matter in the obftructed veffels, will in- 
creafe the pain and inflammation, and caufe a throbbing: 
this irritation and pain will increafe the motion and attrition, and 
that will colle more fre, which will ftill increafe the inflamma- 
tion, heat, and fever, and that fi:ll colle& more fre, till the 
impetus of the blood, and the fire, by its penetrating and at- 
tenuating power, attenuates and diffolves the obftructing mat- 
ter, fo that’ it is affimilated and mixed with the circulating 
fluids again, ‘and the inflammation is thus carried off and cured 
by refolution; and then the fire foon efcapes by virtue of its re- 
pulfve force. This method of cure is effected, where the num- 
ber of the obftruced veffels is not too great, and the obftructing 
matter is not too hard, or too clofe united, but fo that it may 
be diffolved by the action of the veffels and the fre. 


* But when the obftruéted veffels are fo numerous and con- 
tiguous, and the obftruétions are fo great, that the inflamma- 
tion cannot be taken off by refolution, then the increafed mo- 
mentum of the blood, and the quantity of fire colle@ed thereby, 
does by its penetrating and dividing power, fo attenuate and 
divide the obftru€ting matter and the fmall obftruéted veffels, 
as to reduce them both into that yellowith white foft pulp, 
which we call pus, or matter, and caft it out of the body by 
{uppuration; after which, the irritating caufe being removed, 
the fre foon efcapes by éts repulfon, and the fluids return to 
their regular motion again, 


¢ And when the number of the obftructed veffels, and the 
obftru€tions are fo very great, and fo contiguous, that they 
comprefs each other, and can neither be refolved nor fuppu- 
rated, becaufe fo few of the veffels are permeable, that the 
motion and attrition of the fluids is not fufficient to colle fuch a 
quantity of fre, as is fufficient either to attenuate and refolve, 
or to fuppurate them, nor to remove the obftructions ; and the 
momentum of the fluids being too weak, the obftruétions are 
increafed, till moft of the veffels become impermeable, and are 
totally fuffocated, which is foon followed by a gangreen or 


{phacelus.’ 


The dogtor’s making ufe of the plural of the noun piece, 
when the fyntax, and even his own tranflation of the word re- 
quired it fhould be fingular, is fufficient evidence of his imper- 
fe& acquaintance with the Greek language (could we not pro- 
duce an hundred others) notwithftanding the great parade of 


reading in Greek authors. We refpeét the dodtor’s medical me~ 
rit 3 
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rit ; we are intire ftrangers to his perfon and charaéter, and of 
confequence entertain no prejudices; but the duty which we 
owe the public obliges us to exert our utmoft endeavours ta 
diminifa the number of vfelefs volumes with which it is de- 


luged. 
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Art. V. Memoirs of Lady Harriot Butler: new frft publifoed from 
authentic Papers, in the Lady's own Hand-awriting, 2 Vols, 12mo, 
Freeman. Pr. 6s. 


HIS little frothy elegant novel breathes the true fpirit of 

French romance, and appears to us to have had its firft 
conception in a country famed for the art of trifling agreeably, 
with the folemn air of philofophy. The language is fo chafte 
and ornate, the manner fo infinuating, and the defcriptions fo 
animated, that we forget they are mere pictures of the imagi« 
nation, or rather the monfters of a too luxuriant fancy, which 
ftrike us with the force of natural paintings, and actual fituae 
tions. Lady Harriot Butler was born of a noble family in 
France, at that unhappy period of time when the evangelic 
perfuafion was cruelly perfecuted by the falfe policy of the court 
of Verfailles, and great numbers of wealthy ufeful members of , 
fociety driven to fhelter themfelves and families in foreign 
kingdoms. The fame pangs of labour which had brought our 
heroine into being, alfo deprived her of a mother; and fhe was 
now in her earlieft infancy removed, by the care of her father, 
into the barren mountains of Scotland, after he had been ftrip- 
ped of his fortune by the tyranny of thecourt, and the avarice 
of his relations, who enriched themfelves with his fpoils. This 
tender parent is reprefented as a philofopher, polifhed by travel, 
a thorough knowledge of mankind, and whatever could en- 
large and elevate the underftanding. Sequetftered in his banifh- 
ment from all mankind, except two faithful domeftics, he em- 
ployed his whole time in cultivating the tender mind of his daugh- 
ter, impreffing it {trongly with a fenfe of virtue, and replenith- 
ing it with the moft ufeful and noble ideas. 


‘ As foon (fays our heroine) as my tongue was capable of ar- 
ticulating a certain number of words adapted to the expreflicn of - 
my wants, and my few ideas, I was taught to exprefs the fame 
defires in a different language. The organs of {peech, pliant and 
flexible, readily attained the pronunciation in fuch a manner, that 
it would have been tolerably amufing to hear a child of fix years 
old fpeaking fuccefflively French, Htalian, and Englife. And 
fomething pretty fingular is, that thefe three languages are fo 


familiar and fo natural to me, that 1 can hardly fay I am poffef- 
fed 
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fed of a mother-tongue. I never had an idea, but three words 
offered themfelves to exprefs it. ‘Thus Ithink at once in Italiax, 
Englifo, and French. But | have been fo long accuftomed tothe 
latter, that lam the moft a Frenchawoman. 1 was not taught to 
read till pretty late, being only exercifed in fpeaking, and form- 
ing precife ideas of every word J fpoke. My father ufed'to ex- 
plain a word I was uuacquainted with by one I knew, and 
fhewed me the habitude and connexion between two words of 
fimilar fignification, by ufing athird. He inftru&ed me in this 
manner, not with the air of a mafter, but as if he was em- 
ployed only in procuring me amufement. 


* How is it poffible, would my father often fay, that men 
fhould pretend to inftru& children by harth and difgufting lef- 
fons, delivered in barbarous terms, which are forced into their 
little heads without enlightening them? They, on the contra- 
ry, repre‘s every idea of nature; and their feeble reafon is con- 
ftantly embarraffed whenever it would exert itfelf. 


‘ When, therefore, he perceived that my judgment was fuf- 
ficiently formed to combine, to compare, and exprefs my ideas, 
he next taught me to read, and ftill with the fame precautions 
he had taken to teach me three languages at a time. As foon 
as I could read with eafe, he inftructed me in reflecting upon 
the progreffion of my ideas, and the analogy of words.’ 


‘ To give mea more general knowledge of the languages, 
he made me tranflate alternately, from one to the other, fome 
chofen pieces, and pointed out the force, the delicacy, and the 
art of each. He formed my tafte, and accuftomed me to find, 
with eafe and expedition, the different turns of exprefiion that 
were natural to them all. In order to relieve me from the fe- 
verity of thefe occupations, or rather to diverfify my amufe- 
ments, by giving them an air of novelty, he taught me to draw, 
to fing, and to play upon fome inftruments. He had himfelf a 
fine voice, and managed it with fo much tafte, fo much {fkill, 
he added a manner fo expreflive and feeling, that when he fung 
fame favourite pieces, 1 was ravifhed with delight. When I 
was ina capacity to accompany him, I joined in concert. We 
thus fometimes executed pieces that might have pleafed even 
connoiifeurs. He gave me fome inftrudtiions alfo in dancing ; 
he taught me to affume the attitudes of majefty and eafe. Not 
a day paffed that was not filled with thefe various occupations; 
he made them fo charming to me, that I fhould have reminded 
him of pradtifing them, if he fhould happen to forget them. 


‘ It was not enough that he cultivated my talents, and 
adorned my tafte with all that could inmtprove it: he was defi- 
rous alfo of forming my judgment, and enlightening my undere 


4 ftanding, 


’ 
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ftanding. By an happy progreffion he raifed my mind even up , 
to philofophy. Let not this word affright you, madam; it 
was not a philofophy inflated with obfcure terms, or rendered 
intricate with abitra& definitions. He had, by an happy ikill, 
acquired the art of thinking in a manner truly great. He 
formed a rich and glowing picture from his obfervations upon 
nature, in which was to be difcerned the fine habitude and con- 
nexion which obtained between all its parts. It was, by thefe 
paintings, animated with all the fire of genius, that he lifted 
my foul even beyond its natural flights. When he perceived 
the pleafure I took in liftening to his difcourfe, he foon art- 
fully induced me to afk him queftions ; he infenfibly led me 
on to firft principles, and endeavoured that every objeé& thould 
ftrike me fufficiently to engage my attention. He generally 

ave me fhort and precife defcriptions, and fuch an infight into 
the analogy of nature, as to induce me to defire to fee every ob 
ject in every poffible fituation ; and thus by obferving the effet, 
to be able to deduce clear and ufeful confequences: in a word, 
my father ufed no other art than that of prefenting me the 


light, and pointing out the proper objects of enquiry.’ 





For the fpace of eighteen years the fineft talents, and the 
moit beauteous perfon, were thus cultivated by paternal care, 
when an accident poifoned the tranquil felicity of this fugitive 
little family, drew our heroine into the world, and laid the 
foundation of a feries of misfortunes. She was one day infen- 
fibly led beyond the ufual limits of her folitary walk, and fud- 
denly alarmed by the fawning of a little dog, and a voice which 
called it at fome diftance. Before fhe had recovered from her 
furprize, the was addreffed by a youth, fo comely in his perfon, 
fo enchantingly tender in his manner, that our heroine yielded 
up her heart, without refiftance, to the amiable ftranger. Fear, 
and the natural bafhfulnefs of the fex, made her conceal the in- 
cident from her father ; repeated affignations were made; the 
dovers confecrated two hours every day to the moft innocent 
raptures ; but their felicity was fuddenly interrupted by the re- 
folution which both their parents had formed, of emerging 
once more into light, and drawing the lovers out of this fcene 


of obfcurity. 

The name of this young gentleman was lord B—— ;_ his fa- 
ther was {trongly attached to king James; and the misfortunes 
which threatened that monarch had determined the prudent 
parent to fend his only fon to this folitude, where he might'be 
fhielded from the malice of his enemies. It was now two years 
fince he had lived in thisr2 reat, entrufted to a faithful friend, 
who had the care of forming his morals, and improving his ca- 


pacity. He had been equally careful ‘to conceal his paffion 
; from 
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from his rigid Mentor, and the feafon at length arrived when the 
lovers were to be feparated, after they had plighted their faiths, 
and made a mutual imprefiion, which time and chance could 
nevet efface. Lord B was forced to follow his fovereign’s 
" fate; ard retire to France; and death had deprived our heroine 
of het tender parent, juft as he was on the point of quitting 
his folitude. Such accumulated diftrefs funk her into defpair, 
and had almoft proved fatal to her life ; but the defire of again 
meeting with her lover reitored her health, obliged her to quit 
the fcene of all the felicity of her youth, and determine upon a 
journey to France, where fhe might not only be able to gratify 
her paffion, but recover fome part of her dhattered paternal 
fortune. In her journey the became acquainted with lord W—, 
an Englifh nobleman of large fortune, probity, learning, and 
underftanding, but ofa melancholy mifanthropic caft of difpo- 
fition. His affiduities and friendhhip foon gained the efteem of 
our heroine ; but his lordfhip had fucked in the poifon of love, 
and fought eagerly to imprefs Lady Harriot with the fame fen« 
timents. He attended her to Paris, prefented her to her aunt 
M. de Volancourt, a lady of immenfe fortune, infatiable ra- 
pacity, pride, and infolence. Here he endeavoured to win her 
affections by the moft friendly behaviour ; but could not difen- 
gage her from her paffion for lord B , to which he was a 
ftranger. A fight of that young nobleman at the play difco~ 
vered the fecret, and threw our heroine in defpair, becaufe her 
lover was then the admirer of the beautiful princefs of C-—. 
Lord W generoufly facrifices his own paflion to promote 
her happinefs, and bring about an interview between our he-. 
roine and lord B——. ‘That nobleman is penitent, fwears eter- 
nal fidelity, and foon relapfes into his former inconftancy. Lady 
Harriot refigns herfelf to grief, wifhes the could love lord W—, 
whofe merit and paflion fo well deferved a return ; but is inca- 
pable of conquering the affection fhe entertains for the giddy 
lord B Mean time, the wicked fchemes projected by her 
aunt obliges her to take fanctuary in an abbey : here fhe was 
vifited by both her admirers; a reconciliation with lord B——«. 
feemed to be effef&ted, and the generous lord W was plung- 
ed into a ftate of defpondency. For three months he difconti- 
nued his vifits ; fequeftered himfelf. from all his acquaintance ; 
concealed his retreat, and refigned himfelf to all the violence of 
a hopelefs paffion. Having fome intimation, however, of the 
renewed inconftancy of his rival, he ventured upon making ul- 
timate propolals to Lady Harriot; and finding her rivetted te 
her firft impreffions in favour of lord B , he went home and 
put an end to his mifery by a piftol, leaving our heroine a le= 
gacy of 100,000 crowns, and diamonds of great value, 
This fatal accident involved ber in frefh {cenes of wretchednefs, 
out 
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eut of which the was fcarce recovered, when lord B——, at 
length, fenfible of her fuperior worth, determined to abandon 
the princefs of C , and to join himfelf, by indiffoluble 
ties, to a lady whofe conftancy and paffion merited the return 
of the itrongeft affection. He obtains his father’s confent to 
marry our heroine, and appoints next day to wait upon her with 
the joyful tidings. ‘The day arrived, and was fpent in. the ut- 
moft anxiety, no intelligence coming from his lordhhip. She 
difpatched meffengers to every quarter to learn the caufe of her 
difappointment ; and while fhe was tortured by a variety of 
contending paffions, her maid, informed her, that a gentleman 
whom the had never feen before, defired to fpeak with her. 


© 1 was immediately ftruck with the refemblance between this 
ftranger and my lover. He had fcarcely fpoke; when I con- 
jectured that it muft be his father. He foon infotmed me of it 
himfelf. You fee, madam, faid he to me, the unfortunate fa- 
ther of lord B Be generous enough to fave a lover that 
adores you. The ardour with which he follicits this alliance, is 
the only hope I have of faving him. I apprehend that the fight 
of a perfon fo dear to him, may prevent him from falling into 
thofe excefles upon the very brink of which he now ftands ; but 
let us hafte, madam, we have not a moment to lofe.’ 








¢ In the utmoft aftonifhment, and fcarce able to move, I fum- 
moned all my ftrength to follow the parent of him I loved. 
The horfes, though driven with all poffible hafte, fcarce feemed 
to move. The diftance was fuch, that in going to the place I 
had fufficient time to learn the whole of the unfortunate lord 
B ’s adventure. Yefterday, faid his weeping father, I made 
him a promife of crowning his hopes with your love. He had 
given me fo ttrong a picture of his own paffion, and had de- 
fcribed you with fuch a warmth of fancy, that I only defired to 
fee you, in order to reward his conitancy. Yefterday it was 
that I propofed myfelf the moft fincere pleafure I ever felt, that 
of uniting him with you. He promifed to come and dine with 
me, | waited for him till four. I began to be uneafy when his 
valet de chambre, in all the agony of diftrefs, came to inform 

me, that I foon was no longer to have a fon, and that J] fhould 
feize that very moment of coming to fee him. I found his in- | 
formation was but too true. When I arrived, my fon was-in- 
fenfible, nor for a whole hour did he fhew any figns of life, 
When the furgeons had probed his wound, and put on the firlt 
dreffing, I faw in their faces that their affiftance was to no man- 
ner of purpofe. 1 was yet ignorant who it was that gave the 
fatal blow. His fervant could only inform me, that he had 
feen the prince of -—— leave the Tuilleries with his matter, 
who had given orders not to be followed. ‘That im ahout, an 
hour 
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hour an unknown fervant came to defire him to fly to his lordthip’s 
affiftance near the wood of Vincennes, where a furgeon had 
been fent already. That there found him weltering in his blood, 
and that with a feeble and dying voice he ordered me to be 
fent for. As foon as my fon, by proper afliftance, was come 
to his fenfes, ftretching forth his hand, he addreffed me thus. 
Pardon me, Sir! my errors will foon be attoned for by ap- 
proaching death. A fatal vanity has condu&ed me to my 
grave. The prince of difpleafed at my fuccefs in the con- 
queit of a lady to whom he had prior claims, and probably in- 
fpired by the refentment of the princefs Charolais, who now 
refented my inconftancy, he, I fay, was prevailed upon to in- 
fult me upon the Tuilleries. I followed him for fatisfaétion. 
After having by fuperior fkill difarmed him, I too generoufly 
offered him again his fword ; but the bafe man finding himfelf 
wounded, and percéiving his blood to flow, ftabbed me to the 
heart before I was prepared to ward off the injury. I loft all 
fenfe upon falling, nor do I know how I came where I now find 
myfelf. The flighteft motion, continues the old nobleman, 
feemed fo painful, that his furgeons ordered him to {peak no 
more. He had only ftrength enough to defire I would fend a 
fervant to Mr. Villebrune’s to let him know of his fituation: 
an interval of fainting foon after made me fear his end was ap- 
proaching. ‘Towards midnight, being a litfle more eafy and 
come to himfelf, he made figns for Mr. Villebrune and me to 
approach his bed. For God’s fake, dear Sir, faid he, to me, 
let me fee the dear lady for whom I wifh to live, and whofe I 
intend to die. If you try to prevail, I am fure fhe will not re- 
fufe me this laft vifit. I cameas foon as day began to appear, 
I have no hopes but in the comfort you may bring, though 
when] quitted him he was in fo bad a way, that lam apprehen- 
five whether 1 fhall find him alive at our return. 


© Think of what I fuffered during this terrible recital! every 
word that fhewed the wretched fituation of my lover, was a po- 
niard to my heart. We came to the place where he lay with- 





out my being able to utter a word. Mr. Villebrune, who came 


to meet us, as foon as he heard the coach of the door, informe 
ed us, by his looks, of what we fo much feared. Is my fon 
till alive, cried his difconfolate father. He barely lives, re- 
turned the other, the noife of the coach rouzed him, in fome 
meafure, from his lethargic fituation. But hafte to bring him 
relief, at leaft cries he to me, taking my hand, have courage 
enough not to diftrefs the poor dying youth with your forrow. 
Only thew your love and not your concern; feem to entertain 
hopes of his recovery, and that may in fome meafure protraé 


hisend, * Alas then, and mutt he die!” 1 had only firength 
tio 
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to pronounce thefe words when I found myfelf by the bed in 
which his lordthip lay ; what a fight was this to a tender lover 
like me! a lover who had flattered herfelf the evening before 
with the completion of every with! A deadly palenefs had 
fpread itfelf over his whole vifage, the luftre of his eye.was ex- 
ting, his refpiration laborious, his head reclined ; thus it was 
I faw for the laft time the moft beloved of mankind. See, m 

fon, faid his father, who held him in his arms, fee the lady for 
whom you teftified fo much concern. On hearing my name, 
he feemed to revive from his ftate of ftupefaction, and heaving 
a deep figh, offered me his hand. I could only prefs it and 
bathe it with my tears. My tendernefs feemed to call him: 
back to life; he raifed his dying eyes upon me, and feeing the 
tears which all my efforts could not reprefs, ah, madam, cried 
he, with a voice that could fcarce be heard, how guilty have I 
been! how feverely now do I feel my tranfgreflions! I now lofe 
you when my fond hope had flattered me that I was going to 
be yours for ever. Dear Sir, cried he to his father, let me at 
leaft make reparation: to this lady by dying her hufband: and 
you, my ever adoredscharmer, confent to foften this laft hour 
of pain with your compliance. My lord, my dear lord, cried 
I, live, and I fhall be ever your own, my heart can entertain 
no other obje& but you. The father now interrupted, fince,: — 
cried he, the lady confents, the greateft confolation I can re- 
ceive is to fee you both united. The prieft for whom Mr. Villee. . 
brune has fent, fhall perform the ceremony. You will them be 
all my own, cried the expiring youth with a ftronger voice 
than before, and with a look of fuch pleafure, as gave.us more 
hopes of his life than we had hitherto conceived. O heaven, 
cried he, I only afk life to confecrate it to the moft innocent 
paffion, and to every virtue which fo refined a flame produces, 
Yet can my former exceffes hope for pardon, madam ? Yes, my 
lord, cried I, a tear from you is capable of effacing all your in- 
conftancy, and that Being from whom you atk mert¢y, will, I 
hope, regard your petitions with equal tendernefs, But let me 
entreat you to endeavour to be more calm. 


‘ For above an hour he continued feemingly at reft, his head 
reclined on his father’s arm. This interval, alas, was only the 
forerunner of death: at the end of about two hours, during 
which we fondly hoped ‘he was becoming more eafy, he-fetched 
adeep figh; and feebdly prefling my hand between his,- Adieu, 
madam, cried Key with a faint voice, adieu for ever, I find my-= 
felf dying. Pardon, my father, your ‘unhappy fon, a’ fon ufe- 
lefs to his country and his king, perfidious to his vowss. I. des 
fervé not the tears whieh are. théd for my: fate ;- 1 dié the moft 
tefi pen. the moft A cold fweat now covered his face, 
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_ his voice was flopped, and his eyes clofed for ever. The fathe 
and I were torn from the lifelefs corpfe, ourfelves almoft in the 
fame fituation.’ | 


Such is the iffue of a ftory whipt up into a palatable fylla- 
bub by mere force of defcription. We have given the chain of 
narrative, with no other view than to fhew that the reader is 
not to expeé interefting fituations, ftriking incidents, or a 
fable deeply laid, and artfully difclofed ; but howfoever thofe may 
be difappointed who hope to meet with all the intricacies of 
contrivance, and marvels of chance, the performance will fully 
anfwer the wifhes of thofe who look for nothing more than the 
innocent, elegant amufement of a leifure hour. 
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Arr. VI. Night: An Epifile to Robert Lloyd. By the Author. 
Flexney. Pr. 1s. 


HIS poem is, we find, generally attributed to the Rev. 

Mr. Churchill, author of the Rofciad; and indeed from 
the title, the perfon to whom it is infcribed, and fome other 
peculiarities, we fhould ourfelves be inclined to think fo, if 
fome, much more powerful reafons, did not confirm us in the 
contrary opinion : a performance like this would do little ho- 
nour to that gentleman, confidered either in the character of a 
clergyman or a poet, as the morality of it is much more wor- 
thy of an epicari de grege porcus, than of a Chriftian divine, and 
the diction in many parts more refembling Szerabold and Hopkins 
than the fpirited writer of the Rofiad. 


The poem opens with fome very weighty reafons: for prefer- 
ring night to day, the force of which we muit own, notwith- 
ftarding, we do not comprehend. 


« Let flaves to bufinefs, bodies without foul, 
Important blanks in nature’s mighty roll, 
Solemnize nonfenfe in the day’s broad glare, 
We Night prefer, which heals or hides our care, 


« Rogues juftified and by fuccefs made bold, 
Dull fools and coxcombs fanttified by gold, 
Freely may bafk in fortune’s partial ray, 

Aad {pread their feathers op’ning to the day ; 
But shread-bare merit dares not thew the head. 
*Till vain profperity retires to bed. | 
Misfortunes, like the owl, avoid the light ; 
Fhe fons of Care are always fons of Night.’ 














Night: te Zpgte te Robert Lioyd. 45 
The laft line, we fuppofe, was meant to prove the truth of 
our author’s motto, 
Contrarius evebor orbi. Gaz" | 
as moit folks are of a contrary opinion, and fubfcribe to that 
ef a brother bard, who fings thus, 


Whit have we with day to do? a 
Sons of Care *twas made for You. 


As Pope fays, % | 
Who fhall decide when doétors difagree ? 

But the author of this epiftle gives us, ‘a little after; a more 
fubftantial reafon for loving night, viz. becaufe he can fit up 
and be jolly over his bottle, without ever having the head-ach 


the next day. 

‘ If Rupert after tenis out of bed; 
The fool next morning can’t hold up his head, 
What reafon this which me to bed mutt call 
Whofe head (thank heaven) never aches at all? 
In diffrent courfes diffrent tempers ran, 
He !iates the moon, J ficken at the fun. 
Wound up at twelve, at noon Ais clock-goes right, 
Mine better goes, wound up at twelve atnight. 


But night it feems has'’a great many other advantages, which 
nobody but our author ever thought of; obferve the following 


lines, gentle reader, and improve. 


‘ Through a falfe medium things are fhewn by day; 
Pomp, wealth and titles judgment lead aftray. 
How many from appearance borrow ftate 
Whom Night difdains to riumber with the great ! 
Muft not we laugh to fee yon lordling proud 
Snuff up vile incenfé from a fawning croudé 
Whilft in his beam furrounding clients play, 
Like infeéts in the fiin’s enliv’ning ray, 
Whilft, Jehu like, he drives at furious rafe, 
And feems the only charioteer of ftate, 
Talking himfelf into a little God, 
And ruling empires with a fingle nod,- 
Who-would not think, to hear him law difpertce, 
That he had int’reft, and that they had fenfe ? 
Injuriots thought ! beneath Nigd;’s honeft thade 
When pomp is buried and falfe colours fade, 
Plainly we fee at that impagtial hour — 
Them dupes to pride, and ltim the tool of pow’r. 
And yet, after all, we cannot for our fouls conceive why alt 
pretended worth is not as contemptible to the eye of wifdom in 
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the day-time, as it is in the darkeft night, nor why vice and folly 
are not as glaring in the funfhine, as they are by moon-light ; 
but our author had called his epiftle Night, and thought him- 
felf obliged to bring in his title every now and then, whether 
right or wrong, for fear the reader fhould forget it. 


The reft of the epiftle is nothing but a ftring of common- 
place refletions and trite fatire, without any order or connec- 
tion, on men of all ranks: 


Half-bred furgeons, whom men doétors call, 
And lawyers who were never dred at all. 


We have heard of low-bred and high-bred, and ill-bred 
people, but thofe who were never bred at all, are quite a new 
fpecies, and of our poet’s own creation. Nothing can be more 
hackney’d than this obfervation : 


© God help the man, condemn’d by cruel fate __, 
To court the feeming, or the real great. 
Much forrow fhall he feel, and fuffer more 
Than any flave who labours at the oar.’ 


The expreflion, our readers will obferve, efpecially in the 
firft and fourth lines, is low and profaic, as are many others in 
this epiltle, fuch as, 


To brook affronts and tamely pafs them by.— 
To pafs through life as eafy as we can.— 





‘*. Me neither pow’r fhall tempt, nor thirit of pelf, 
To flatter others, or deny myfelf. 


Might the whole world be plac’d «within my /pan, 
1 would. not be that thing, that prudent man.’ 


‘ What is this World, a term which men have got 
To fignify, not one in ten knows what; 
A term, which with no more precifion pafles 
To point out herds of men than herds of afés; 
In common ufe no more it means we find, 
Than many fools in fame opinions join’d.’ 


Join’d in fame opinion (for rhe fame) we are afraid, is not 
grammar, and rather a ftretch of the /icentia poetica. 

Our readers will judge, whether any of the lines above quoted 
breathe that fpirit of true genius, and animated fatire, which ap- 
peared in the Rofciad: they will therefore be. cautious how they 
attribute both to the fame author,. and be perhaps of opiriion 
with us, that this Night, like moft other nights at this feafon of 
the year, is cold, long, dark, and dirty, illuminated with very 
few ftars, and‘in-fhort has no great’ temptations to:induce us to 
walk out in it, 

Art. 
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Arr. VII. Hau Kiou hon or, The Pleafing Hiftory. A Trae- 
' flation from the Chinefe Language. To which are added, I. The 
Argument or Story of aChinefe Play. Il. A ColleBion of Chi- 
nefe Proverbs, and, III. Fragments of Chinefe Poetry. In Four 
Volumes. With Notes. /mall 8ve. Pr. 10s. Dodfley. . » 


W E have with fome difficulty, and ‘without falling afleep 
over it above five or fix times, dragged through Hau 
Kiou Choaan, or, as the author modeftly ftiles it, the pleafing 
biftory, which is, in our opinion, the moft anpleafing performance 
which we have perufed for fome months paft. It contains a 
cold and uninterefting narrative of the amours of Tieh-chung-u, 
a young gentleman of the city of Tay-ming, and Mifs Shucy- 
ping- -fin, alady of great beauty and uncommon underftanding : 
the is courted by a very bad-hearted foolith fellow, of rank and 
fortune, whofe name is Kwo-khé-tzu, who takes every poffible 
method of forcing her to a marriage, which fhe abhors. Mifs 
Shucy-ping-fin, by her extraordinary cunning,and abilities, de- 
feats all the fchemes of Mr. Kwo-khe tzu; extricates herfelf from 
the fnares which he had laid for her; and, by the affittance 
of her favourite Tich-chung-u, at laft gets the better. of all her 
difficulties, and is married by the permiffion and defire of the 
emperor himfelf, to the man fhe loves. 'Tieh-chung-u like- 
wife goes through a great deal of trouble, and gets himfelf into 
2 great many f{crapes ; but by his courage and condué through- 
out the whole affair, efcapes from every danger, furmounts 
every obftacle, recommends himfelf to the approbation and ef- 
teem of his fuperiors, and is at laft rewarded by the emperor 


with the poffeffion of his dear Shucy-ping-fin. 


This is the general fcheme of this whole novel, romance, or 
whatever we may pleafe to call it, which, tho’ it contains very. 
few incidents, and thofe but poorly managed, is extended into 
four volumes, for the entertainment of the curieus, who, no 
doubt. will treat with all proper civility, a gentleman who comes 
fo far to fee them. The editor tells us, in his preface, that.‘ the’ 
tranflation was found in manufcript, ainong the papers of a 
gentleman who had large concerns in the Eaft-India company, 
and occafionally refided much at Canton. It is believed by his 
relations, that he had beftowed. confiderable attention on the 
Chinefe language, and that this tranflation (or at leaft part of 
it) was undertaken by him as a kind of exercife while he was _ 
ftudying it: the many interlin¢ations, &c. which it abounds 
with, fhew it to be the work of a learner : and as the manu- 
feript appears in many places to have been firft written with a- 
black-lead pencil, and afterwatds~ more correétly over-written © 


with ink, it fhould feem to have been drawn up under the di- 
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reGion of a Chinefe matter or tutor. The hiftory is contained 

in four thin folio books or voluuys of Chinefe papes; which, 
after the manner of that country, are doubled in the fore- edge, 
and cut on the back. The three firft of thefe volumes are in 
Englith ; the fourth in Portuguefe ; and written in a different 
hand from the former. This part the editor hath now tran- 
flated into our own language. 


‘ The miffionarjes haye given abftraéts and verfions of {eve- 
ral Chinefe books, which may be feen in the curious colleéion 
of P. Du Halde. ‘Among them are fome jew novels. As thefe 
are but fhort pieces, the editor thought it would be no unaccept- 
able prefent to the curious to afford them a fpecimen of a lar- 
ger kind: that they might fee how a Chinefe author would 
conduct himfelf through the windings of a long narration. 


* Although the general character of a people fhould not be 
drawn from one or two individuals; nor their literary excel- 
lence determined by the particular merit of one book : yet it 
may be concluded that the following is a piece of confiderable 
note among the Chinefe, otherwife a ftranger would not have 
been tempted to tranflate it. That book would naturally be put 
firft into the hands of a foreigner, which is in higheft repute 
among the natives.’ 


The editor, however, who feems bv the preface to be a man 
of tafte and erudition, fairly acknowledges, ‘ that the incidents 
are neither fufficiengly numerous, nor all of them ingenioufly. 
contrived ; that the imagery is often neither exaét nor lively ; 
that the narrative is frequently dry and tedious, and while it 
runs out into a minute detail of unimportant circumftances, is 
too déficient in what fhould intereft the paffions or divert the 
imagination.’ 

‘ He gives it not asa piece ta be admired for the beauties of 
its compofition, but as a curious fpecimen of Chinefe litera- 
ture, and leaves to the critics to decide its merit. 


-* But he alfo begs it may be confidered in another light, as a 
faithful piéture of Chinefe manners, wherein the domeftic and 
political oeconomy of that vaft people is difplayed with an ex- 
,ttnefs and accuracy towhich none buta native could be capa- 
ple of attaining.’ 


The notes to this work are Jong and numerous, explaining 
the cuftoms and expreffions of the Chinefe, and indeed abfo- 
lutely neceffary to render the work intelligible. — 


Our readers may perhaps form fome idea of the merit of this. 
work by the following extracts, which we think have at leaft as 
much to recommend them as any other parts of it. 

Tich, 
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Tich- -chung-u, the hero of the tale, having been drawn in 
by his rival Kwo-khé-tzu to make him a vifit, our author gives 
us this defcription of the trea‘ment which he met with, and the 
artifices made ufe of to detain and intoxicate him. 


‘ Tieh-chung-u attended him (7. ¢. Kwo-khé-tzu) into the 
eréat ball, and would there have made him the cuftomary fa- 
lute; but the other told him it was too ordinary a place for 
that honour, ard therefore begged he might fhow him farther 
within the houfe. He then carried him into the fecond hall, 
where the ufual ceremonies paft between them, This done, 
they fat down, and Kwo-khé-izu called fortea. He afterwards 
took occafion to tell his gueft, that he had Jong fince heard of. 
his high reputation, and had withed to have the honour of con- 
verfing with him. ‘‘ When | was firft informed of your coming” 
here, faid he, I fought for an occafion to fee you : and to-day 
it is my good fortune to be favoured with a vifit. I fhould be 
glad if you would extend it to eight or ten days.” Tieh-chung-u, 
having drunk his tea, fet down his cup, and rifing from his 
chair feid, “ Sir, your regard and friendfhip certainly demand 
that | fhould fiay here longer. But J muft be gone immediate- 
ly : ftrong neceffity requires it: could I fly as fwift as an ar- 
row from a bow, it would not be amifs.” This faid, he was go-- 
ing away : but Kwo-khé-tzu embraced him, faying, ** You 
muft then ftay three days with me.” ‘ Jt is very certain, he 
replied, that I muft be gone ; I beg therefore you will not de- 
tain me.” He then was going to force himfelf from him: but 
the other took hold of his hand, and faid, ** Although [ am 
unworthy of this favour myfelf, you ought to fhew fome ref- 
pect to my family and rank: you fhould not have vifited me, 
if you efteemed us all fo infignificant. No! now you are come, 
I muft make you owner (or mafter) of this country, by giving 
you an entertaitment.” ‘*I would not willingly refufe the 
many favours you confer on me, faid Tieh-chung-u: but I 
nnuft be gone. Every thing is packed up ready for my depar- 
ture: and it is impoffible for me to ftay here longer.” “ Es 
cannot force yon to ftay, faid the other; but I am afhamed that 
Iam not able to perfuade you. However, as you are come fo 
early you muft ftay and breakfaft with me: it fhall not detain 
you long. You muft not mortify mé by a refufal of this. When 
breakfait is over you may profecute your journey.” ‘* Would 
you leave me to-my own inclinations, faid Tieh-chung-u, I 
could with to be excufed : but if you will have it fo, I muft fub- 
mit. Yet, according toorder and propriety, upon the firft vifit 
how can I ftay and give you this trouble ?” “* Between friends, 
replied the other, you muit not talk of trouble .” 
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‘CHAT. V. 


‘ Thefe words were fcarcely uttered when Shuey-guwin made 
his appearance. He faluted the’young ftranger, and fmiling 
faid, ** Yefterday my niecé hearing of the great favour you did 
her in coming fo far on her account, fent to invite you to her 
houfe, I know not what we had done to difoblige you. ° But 
as | have now the good fortune to meet with you here, I hope 
you will let me wait on you to her.” - Tieh-chung-u replied, “ I 
came hither in the greateft hafte, and muft return with equal 
difpatch. I brought nothing with me to prefent her with, and’ 
how can I prefume to go to her houfe withempty hands. To- 
day I came to vifit Kwo-khé-tzu only to pay my refpects to him,’ 
and to know his door again: | intended to have returned im- 
mediately: but though I have been prevailed on to ftay a mo- 
ment, I cannot bear to receive fo many favours, and fhould be 
glad of your dire&tions how to return them.” “ Formerly, faid 
Shuey-guwin, good friends would lay all ceremony afide: can-~ 
not you do the fame by my fon-in-law ? I look upon you both 
as better than thofe of former ages ; why then fhould you fol- 
icw the corrupt praétices of the prefent times?” Kwo-khé-tzu 
laughed and faid, ** My father, you fay right: it ought to 
be fo.” 


© By fo many courteous and obliging fpeeches Tieh-chung-u 
was divefted of all farther fufpicion. He fat down, Kwo-khé- 
tzu making him take the frit chair. Prefently after wine was 
brought. ‘* Becaufe I came early, faid the youth, you infifted 
on my ftaying to eat a little. Why then do you bring wine? 
it is not time to drink that yet. ‘‘ Drink it by degrees, faid 
Kwo-khé-tzu, and we fhall not think time unfuitable.’ Then 
fitting all of them down, they were very chearful and drank 
about for a little while ; after which Tieh-chung-u rofe up to 


withdraw.” 


© At the fame inftant word was brought that the young man-- 
darine Whang was entering the doors. This young gentleman,,; 
who was fon of the Ping-kho, or mandarine of the third chair , 
of the tribunal of arms, was refpeéifully faluted by all the com- 
pany, who afterwards fatdown. ‘ Sir, faid Kwo-khé-tzu, you 
come in good time to meet with that gentleman, who is a perm 
fon of worth and of. great reputation for his courage and gal- 
lantry.” ‘* What! faid the other ; 1s that Tich chung-u? the 
young gentleman who forced his way into Tah-quay’s palace ?”. , 
Shuey -<guwin aflured himit was. “ Isit pofiible! faid he: Oh, 
Sir! have I then the happinefs to meet with you here ! a hap- | 
pinefs which I was prevented from enjoying at court much 
again{t my inclinations. Give me here agreat goblet.” Then 
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offering it with wine to Tieh-chung-u, the latter drank it off 
and returned it full to him again: thus they continued till each y 
had drunk off three goblets. 


¢ Tieh-chung-u was now about to go, when he-was again pre- 

vented by the arrival of the young mandarine Lee, fecond fo 
to the grand prefident of the royal college. They were rifing 
up to receive him, but he catched hold of a chair, and told 
them, as friends they muft not do fo. ‘Another time, faid 
Kwo-khé-tzu,. we may dilpenfe with this ceremony ; but to-day 

we have a firanger with us.” With that Tieh-chung-u rofe up 
and made his compliments to him, The other would have pres 
vented it: ‘* Excufe me, Sir, faid he, your appearance doth not 
owe fo much refpeét! Pray how am I to call yon?” » Tieh- 
chung-u told him his name and city. ‘ What! faid he, the 
éldeft fon of the fupreme viceroy !” then making him the moft 
profound reverence, he congratulated his good fortune in hav- 
ing met with a/perfon whom he had fo often withédito fee. 
Kwo-khé-tzu made them all fit down. By. this time Tich- 
chung-u.perceived the wine began to affect him, and therefore 
refolved to ftay no longer. ‘* With your leave, Sir, faid he to 
the young maiter of the houfe, I muft now be gone. I know 

cuftom forbids that I fhould go fo foon after the arrival ‘ofthis 
young gentleman, but I came here early, and have drunk a great’ 
deal : and therefore muft go.” The young mandarine: Lee’ 
hearing this, changed countenance, .and faid, ** You put a great 
flight upon me, Sir, Why did not you go at firft? What! can’t 
you ftay a little while longer? You think me not gdod enough’ 
to drink with you.” ‘ Truly, faid Shey-guwin, he thath'a’ 
great while defired to be gone: and it-is not upon your account 
that he would go now; but if he will-not firft drink .a cup of 
wine with you, you have reafon to accufe him of iil-manners. 
Let him pay the famecompliment to you,as he did to the young 

mandarine Whang; then he may ufe_his pleafure, and we will 
nd longer confidér him as a gueft.” The other héaringthat, » 
was extremely well pleafed, and agreed it was right: upon 
which they: fat down, and each of them drunk three cups of » 
wine. . 


«This was no fooner over but a férvant came to tell of the 
arrival of the young mandarine Chang, eldeft fon to the prefi- 
dént of the tribunal of rites :' he entered the hall as foon as the 
fervant had fpoke: and came -ftaggering along,’ his cap on 
one fide, with ftaring eyes .and.ja, red bloated face, crying, 
‘©’ Which is this Tieh ? this mandarin’s fon? if he hatha mind 
to pafs for a valiant fellow in the city of Tféé-nan, why doth ° 
he not come and encounter me?” The youth, who had rifeb up 
to pay him the ufual refpetts, hearing thefe. words ftood ftill : 
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*¢ J, faid he, am called Tieh-chung-u ; have you any thing to 
Jay to me?” The other made him no anfwer nor compliment, 
but ftood ftaring at him in a very difcourteous manner, and 
then burft out into laughter: * 1 thoughf, faid he, this young 
Tich was a terrible fellow. From people’s reports, I concluded 
he had feven heads, and eight galls in his ftomach. Eut his 
eye-brows are fue and fmall: he is fmock-faced and delicates 
and hath all over the air of a dainty young lady. People talk 
of his being valiant. I fancy it muft be a monkey changed into 
that fhape. Come, let us have fome wine, we fhall prefently 
fee whether he is valiant or not.” ‘* Certainly, cried the others 
prefent, that is the way to try people’s firength.” 


‘ Wine, faid Tieh-chung-u, is drunk upon feveral accounts ; 
but there are only three on which itis proper; and for each of 
thefe, three cups are allowable: thefe are friendfhip, mirth, 
andj\to fatisfy nature. As Whang-comg-tzu began with three 
cups, fo will I drink three more, which will be fufficient.” “ Very. 
well, faid the other, fit down then:” and taking him by the 
fleeve pulled him into the chair. Then calling for two large 
cups of wine, he put the one into the hand of ‘Tich-chung-u, 
and took the other himfelf. ‘* Wine, faid he, difcovers the 
heart. This is the firft ] thal! drink with you.” ‘Then taking 
it off, he turned it up, crying 44aan or clean! Tieh-chung-u_ 
thonght he could hardly manage his wine, but finding no other 
remedy at length he drank it: at which Chang cried out, 
«‘ That’s fomething like, and as a friend fhould.” Then he 
ordered two more to be filled. On which Tieh-chung-u would 
have retired, faying he had drunk a great deal. ‘“ FE have 
drunk, faid he, three cups with each of thefe gentlemen, and 
now one with you. I have had enough, you muft therefore 
excufe me.” Chang replied, ** What then, will you cut me 
off two cups? you make me little: 1 cannot let that pafs upon 
me, who am as confiderable as any of this city: come, you 
muft make up my full number.” ‘Then taking a fecond cup, 
he drank to his health. 


‘ Tieh-chung-u was now almoft overcome with wine, for he 
had been drinking from early in the morning till ten o’clock, 
without having eaten a morfel: when therefore Chang had 
drunk off the fecond cup he would not pledge him, but put the | 
wine down again upon the table. Which the other feeing, © 
cried out, ** Is this handfome! will you not do me the fame 
courtefy that you have done the reft ?” ** It is not poffible for 
me, faid Tieh-chung-u, to drink any more: if it was, 1 would . 
not refufe you.” ‘“* This cup, replied the other, you muft and 
fhall drink.” ‘If I don’t, faid he, what then?” Upon which 
Chang began to roar: faying, ‘* Who are you, you animal ? 
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If you thus take upon you, why did not you yes in your own 
city? What, do you cgme here to brave us? ‘If you will not 
comply I fhall make you [repent iJ.” And with that he threw 
it in his face. Tieh-chung-u was fo‘ provoked with this abufe, 
that his anger and refentment got the better of his wine: he 
looked a while ftedfaftly at him, then rifing from his chair 
feized him by the ftomach and fhook him feverely, fayings 
«© What! dare you get upon the tyger’s head and pull out his 
hairs ?” Chang cried out, *‘ What! have you a mind to beat 

me ?” “* Yes, replied the other, what of that ?” and gave him 
a bex of the ear. Which the other young mandarines Ieeing, 
cried out, ‘* What do you mean by this? we have treated you 
with good will, and now you are drunk you abufe us for it, 
Come, come, fhut the door, we will drub you till you are fober, 
and to-morrow carry you to the grand vifitor. : 


‘ Then Kwo-khé-tzu made a fignal, and immediately.from a 
fide chamber rufhed out feven or eight luity fellows: while 
Shuey-guwin pretending to compofe the difference, endeavoured 
to lay hold of his hands. Tieh-chung-u, who was now become 
fober, perceived thir defigns againft him, and fonnd he was be- . 
trayed ; neverthelefs he cried out, ‘* What! are yow a parcel 
of dogs, that you thus fet upqn and worry me?” then taking up 
Chang he threw him headlong to the ground, and gave him» 
two or three hearty kicks. ‘This done he endeavoured to wreft 
a foot from one of the tables for a weapon, but could not get 
it loofe: Shuey-guwin came up to prevent him, but he received , 
- him with a kick or two, that fent him eighteen or twenty - , 
wids before him: ‘* Take that; faid he. For the fake of your 
niece, I will give you no more.” The two young mandarines’ 
contented themfelves with making an outcry, but durft not 
come near him ;: inftead of which Kwo-khé-tzu ordered the fel- 
lows to fall upon him. Then feizing Chang he fwung him , 
round: crying out, ‘ I will brain this fellow againft the firft 
that offers to approach me. Upon which Chang crying out, 
begged them to forbear and let him alone. ‘ I defire nothing 
more, faid Tieh-chung-u, than to be fuffered to go out: but 
you fhall accompany me to thedoor.” ‘ Ay, ay! with all my 
heart, faid the other, I will go out with you.” Which done 
Tieh-chang-u difmiffed him; ‘‘ Go, faid he, and tell your fe]- 
lows, if I had been provided with any weapon for my defence, I 
fhould not have been afraid of a thoufand fuch as they. What 
fignify four or five drunkards and gluttons, with the porters 
you have hired? Hadit not been for your fathers, I had made 
fome of you halted: but I have been very favourable, and you 
pughi to thank me.” 

Ag 
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At the end of the fourth volume we meet with the argument 
or itory of a Chinefe play : it is neither tragedy nor comedy, 
but feems, the editor fays, to refemble thofe peculiar produc- 
tions of the Spanifh ftage, whofe fole defign is to puzzle and 
amufe the fpeétators by the furprifing turns and revolutions of 
an intricate plot. In our opinion, it is nothing but an abfurd 
jumble of ridiculous ill-contrived incidents put together, with- 
out any order or connection, and could afford, if ever fo well 
written or ated, no kind of entertainment to any but a Chi- 


nefe audience.. 


We are likewife at the end of this volume prefented with 
fome fragments of Chinefe poetry, which the editor tells us, 
few and trifling as they may appear, are almoft all that have 
been publifhed in any European language: We fhaill give our 
readers a fhort fpecimen of thefe grecious fragments, a fpecies of 
exotics which we think were hardly worth tranfplanting. 


‘ Verfes in praife of Vu-cung, prince of the kingdom of Guey, 
from an ancient ode. 


‘ Behold that bay, which is formed by the winding of the 
river Ki: ) | 

Befet with tufts of verdant canes, how beautifully luxuriant ! 

So is our prince’ adorned with virtues. 

He is like ‘one, that carveth and fmootheth ivory. 

He is like one that cutteth and polifheth diamonds, 

O how fublime, yet profound [is he !] 

O how refolute, yet cautious ! How renowned and refpeétable ! 

We have a prince adorned with virtues : 

Whom to the end of time we never can forget. 


‘ On curbing the paffions. 


“ By guarding againft all violent paflions, a man leadeth a {weet 
and agreeable life, | 

- Free from the inquietudes, which deftroy health. 

Not that 1 would blame the natural love, 

Which bindeth father and fon, or uniteth brethren ; 

They are to each other, what the branches of the tree are to the 
trunk, 

This love ought to endure as much as the mutual relation. 


‘ On Detraétion. 


* When I hear evil fpoken of another, it giveth me as much 
pain, 

As if tharp thorns were piercing my heart. , 

When [hear another commended, it giveth me as much pleafure, 


As the exquifite fmell of the moft fragrant flowers. 
, : On 
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‘ On the Cultivation of the Heart. 


¢ When therice hath fprung up, the hufbandman tranfplanteth i¢ 
into a field newly cleared: © : 3 

And foon after by introducing a limpid water, he feeth in this 
green inundated field, the image of a clear fky, 

Our heart is the field: it hath its attire and riches, when the. 
paffions are pure and regular, 

The fure means of attaining a ftate-of perfection, and a fign that 
we advance towards it, is not to be conceited, and boaft’ 
we have attained to it. 


¢ On the Revolutions of Families. 


‘ Thefe verdant mountains: thefe lovely meadows : 

Were once poffeffed by families now gone to decay. 

Let not the prefent poffeffors exult too much : 

Others after them may be mafters in their turn. 


If thefe quotations fhould give our readers a favourable opinion. 
of the performance before us, which we are afraid will not be) 
the cafe, they will immediately fet about ftudying this whole 
pleafing hiftory: which employment, as- we have already gone: 
through it, we fhall by no means envy him; nor do we in- 
deed think this. work can be of any further fervice, than tocon-, 
vince us that the Chinefe are a dull, phlegmatic, ignorant, and 
illiterate people; that a poverty of tafte and genius is difcover- 
able in all their performances ; and that one page of Swift or. 
Addifon is more valuable than half the books they eyer pro-* 
duced, and an eaftern tale by Johnfon or Hawk{fworth worth a 
thoufand Phafing Hiftories, like Hau KiouChoaan. : 





Arr. VIII. 42 Hiftorical and Critical Account of the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protefor of the Commonwealih of England, | 
Scotland, ‘and Ireland. After the Manner of Mr. Bayle. Drawn 
from original Writers and State Papers. To whichis added, Ha~ 
Appendix of original Papers, now firft ‘publifbed. By William 
Harris, 8wvo.| Pr. 75. 6d. Millar. 


E VERY performance of itive merit draws after’ it 

a fhoal of ftupid imitators, juftias every new wit who ap- \ 
pears upon the town begets a fet of foolifh admirers, who ex-. 
pofe themfelves in every company by, an aukward recital of his 
humorous ftories, and fmart repartees, We have been credibly 
informed, ‘that the facetious Mr. Foote has. deftroyed the fea-, . 
tures of many a comely youth, about, the temple and inns ‘of, 


court, whole’ contifiial imitation of that Proteus, has at laft, | 
fixed 
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fixed their countenance in fome very ridiculous diftortion. An ime 
clination of his head to one fhoulder, in the conqueror of Perfia, 
is reported to have produced a thoufand wry necks about the court 
of Ma¢edonia, ‘everyone itriving who fhould moft refemble the 
fovereign. Incapable of copying his heroic qualities, they imi- 
tated perfonal defects, as if every man who had the vertebra 
of his neck diftorted, muft be an Alexander. In the fame man- 
ner the pains-taking Mr. Harris has compiled his Life of Olivet 
Cromwell, in imitation of the celebrated Mr. Bayle. Obferv- 
ing that the ingenious Frenchman had crowded his margin with 
a variety of notes, he has charged the rear of every page with an 
enormous excrefcence of dead infipid annotation, in which confifts 
the whole refemblance between his manner and that of Mr.’ 
Bayle; in all other refpects they differ as widely as a dunce and 
aman of genius. Bayle is learned, refined, philofophic, and 
perhaps too fpeculative fora biographer: Harris, on the con» 
trary, is uniformly dull, inanimate, immethodical, redundant, 
and puritanical. The volume before us takes up 543 pages 
of a clofe print, profeffledly written upon the life and conduct 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and yet we find that Mr. Harris’s account 
of this extraordinary perfonage is contained in almoft as many 
lines, the remainder being nothing more than extraéts from a 
variety of writers, and a curious aflemblage of refleétions from 
the Monthly Review, Hanway’s Travels, Tully’s Offices, the 
Conqueft of Mexico, the Life of Homer, Tom Jones, and an 
infinity of other books, which Have not the leaft retation to the 
author’s defign, except fo far as thefe {craps ferve to eke out the 
bulk of the volame. In a former publication our author endea= 
voured to vilify and blacken the memory of the unfortunate | 
Charles I, by a crude compilation from the inveterate enemies of 
that monarch ; and now he obtrudes upon the public a panegyric 
on Oliver. Cromwell, compofed of detached paffages from all 
thofe writers who were adtually his partizans, engaged in the 
fame caufe with him, and the avowed enemies of the conftitu- 
tion in church and ftate. 


As it.would be unneceflary to enter upon a minute critique 
of a performance, which we regard as.one of the worft of the 
numerous paultry publications of the year, we fhall clofe the 
article with a fpecimen of Mr. Harris’s-text ftile, (of whiclr 
we fhall quote the burthen of one hundred and twenty-three 
pages) and of his critical inquiries in the margin. | 


¢ Oliver Cromwell, fon of Robert Cromwell, and Elizabet4 
Stuart, his wife, was born at Huntington, on the twenty-fourth 
of April, one thoufand five hundred ninety nine. His family- 
which was confiderable, I thall give fome account of it ia the 


Rote, 


‘ He 
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* He was educated in grammar learning in the free-{Chool at 
Huntington, under Dr. Thomas Beard, a minifter of that 
town, from whence he was fent, to Cambridge, entered into 
Sydney-Snffex college, April 23, 1616, and placed under the 
tuition of Mr. Richard Howlett. 


« What progrefs in learning he made in the univerfity we 
have no particular account of, but as he underftood fome Latin, 
and had a tafte for polite literature, probably histime was not 
wholly mifemployed there. 


« During his continuance at Cambridge, his father dying, 
he returned home to his mother, who after fome time fent him 
to Lincolns-Inn, where, inftead ofapplying bimfelf to the ftudy 
of the law, he learned the follies and vices of the town. , 


‘ This involved him in expences which his fortune would ill 
bear, and reduced him to fome difficulties. But his vices were 
of no long continuance. He foon recovered himfelf, and at the 
age of twenty-one years, married Elizabeth daughter of Sic 
James Bouchier, of Effex, knight, faid to be a woman of {pi- 
tit and parts, and hot ‘wanting in pride, though fhe fhewed all , 
due fubmiffion to her husband, Soon after his marriage he 
fettled at Huntington, his native country ; but upon the death 
of his uncle, Sir Robert Stewart, who left him an eftate of be- 
tween four and five hundred pounds a year, he removed to the 
ifle of Ely. Here again it is faid that he fellinto great firaights 
and difficulties, through an excefs of fuperftition! though the 
accounts given of it are, in my opinion, far enough from being 
probable. : 


« Certain ’tis, he was very regular at this time in his whole 
behaviour, publickly addi&ed to no vice, but a profeffor of re- 
ligion even to a degree of enthufiafm, to which through theres 
maining part of his life he feemed greatly inclined. 


‘ This, however, fpoiled not his good nature, nor rendered 
him four, morofe, or fevere. 


‘ On the contrary, from moft indifputable authorities, we 
are affured, that he was courteous and obliging, affable and 
condefcending, and even ftrongly, at times inclined to pra@ife 
fome little arts of buffoonry. 


« But on neceffary occafions he kept ftate to the full; ap- 
peared with the pomp and magnificence becoming the head of 
a rich and powerful people, and behaved fuitably to the high 
rank in which he had placed himfelf. * 


« Elocution was nothis talent. His public fpeeches in gene- 
ral are longwinded, obfcure, flat, and ambiguous, but whether 
this was not partly out of defign, may be a queftien, feeing he 
could fpeak and Write well on fome occafions, 


‘ Bigotry 
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‘ Bigotry made no part of Cromwell’s charaéter. Like.an 
honeft man, he profeffed his own fentiments, and adhered to 
the fe& he moft approved ;---but he fpoke at all times with hoe 
nour of thofe who differed from him, treated them with much 
refpect and decency, and openly declared for their toleration 
and encouragement. Indeed:he conftantly was a friend to re- 
ligious liberty, and an oppofer of fpiritual tyranny. No wonder 
therefore that, fn the firft part of his life, he fell in with the pp- 
ritans, greatly oppreffed on account oftheir nonconformity, and 
appeared as their advocate both in the country and the parlia- 
ment: that he cenfured and oppofed the court-prelates; and 
even preferred freedom in a foreign land to the flavery and 
oppreffion which were continually increafing at home. But his 
intentions were fruftrated, and, with the reft of the nation, he 
was made to feel and fear the yoke of tyranny. We know lit- 
tle more of Cromwell’s a&tions, (his oppofition to the draining 
of the fens, projeéted by a powerful nobleman, extepted) till the 
parliament fummoned through neceffity, by Charles]. in No- 
vember, one tho®Wand fix hundred and forty ; a parliament ever 
memorable in the Britifh annals! ever to be celebrated and ad- 
mired by the lovers of liberty, for its refolution, firmnefs and 
public fpirit! In this memorable period Oliver joined the glo- 
rious band of patriots, who wifhed well to their king, their coun- 
try, their religion and laws. Here, almoft immediately, Cromwell 
was appointed of a committee, with Mr. Hampden, Mr. Stroode, 
alderman Pennington, Sir Edward Hungerford, Mr. Kirton, Mr. 
Holles, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Peard, lord Digby, Mr. St. John, Mr. 
Selden, Mr. Rous, Mr. Pym, Mr. Bagfhaw, and Mr. Grimfton, 
to take into confideration the petitions of Leighton and Lil- 
burn, who had been fo inkumanly ufed for their oppofition to the 
prelates ; and we need not doubt but with zeal he joined i in it. 
The tyranny of ‘the bifhops had been Jong odious in his eyes, 
and therefore he adhered to their enemies in all their attacks on 
them: though he was far enough from having formed a plan of 
a different government. ‘* I can tell you, Sirs,” faid he to Sir 
Thomas-.Chichely and Sir PhilipWarwick, ‘ what I would not 
have; though I cannot what I would:” the cafe of many others 
I fuppofe at that time. He appeared very zealous for the re- 
monftrance of the ftate of the kingdom, which, after long and 
fharp debates, was carried in the houfe of commons, and or- 
dered to be printed December 15th, 1641, On the fixth of 
this month he was appointed of a committee with Mr. Pymme, 
Mr. Lifle, Sir Guy Palmes, lord Falkland, Mr. Strode, Sir John. 
Strangeways, Sir-—-—— Armyn, Hide; to prefent fome ° 





fuch courfe to the houfe, as may be fit to prevent all abufes i in 
the eleétion of members to ferve in:the houfe: and in particu-— 


lar to take into confideration the information given to the houfe, 
con= 
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toncerning the eleétion at Asundel in Saffex; as h~ wai ap- 
pointed of many others. So that what has been faid of his be- 
ing little known, or taken notice of in the beginning of this par- 
liament, muft be without foundation.—When the. civil war 
broke out; he adhered to the parliament, raifed a troop of 
horfe, whom he chofe and difciplined in fuch mannér as ren- 
dered them terrible to their enemies, and advanced his own ré- 
putation. None perhaps were ever more remarkable for their 
courage, fobriety aud regularity. Indeed the wholé army uri- 
der his command, merited and obtained the higheft charaéter.— 
The firft action that Cromwell undertook was'to’ fecure the 
town of Cambridge, for the parliament. As the ‘king had re- 
quefted a fupply of money from the univerfity, and intimated 
his defire of their plate, for its better fecurity; they packed 
up the fame, but were prevented from fending it, by the dili- 
gence of Oliver, who on this, as well as other occafions, fhewed 
himfelf an aétive partizan. In the courfe of the war he gave 
full proof of his bravery and good condué&: at Marfton-Moor 
he turned the fortune of the day, and thereby obtained great 
honour to himfelf, and advantage to his mafters. His courage 
notwithftanding has beef called in queition: I have'no need to 
fay, without reafon.—His fuccefS procured him friends and re. 
putation; but at the fame time it was attended with the envy 
and hatred of very powerful perfons, whom he foon got the 
better of, by craft, diffimulation, hypocrify, and the ufual arts of 
men bent on defeating the defigns of their foes, and advancing 
their own: by deep diffimulation, I fay, and his intereft in the 
army, and the houfe of commons, he got the better of all his 
foes; for it was unfafe, as well as unpopular, to attack a man 
crowned with victories, and applauded as a faint and an hero, 


by the foldiers and the people. 


Though the parliament had in many places been fuccefsful, 
the war was like to continue: this was occafioned partly by the 
ftrength' of the king; partly by the divifions i in parliament, and 
among the commanders of their armies; and probably alfo by 
a defire of terminating the war rather by treaty than the fword. 
—But things foon took a very different turn.—The felf-deny- 
ing. ordinance which paffed the houfe of lords, April 5, 1645, 
enatting, That no member of either houfe, during the war, 
fhould execute or enjoy any military or civil office; as it eblig- 
ed Effex, Manchefter, Denbigh, Warwick, and other chief of- 
ficers, to lay down their commands in the army (which was’ put 
under the direétion of Sir Thomas Fairfax) Cromwell feemed 
neceffitated térefign his commiffion alfo: but, by a fortune or 
art peculiar to himfelf, he was difpenfed with paying obedience 
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toit. He, therefore, applied himfelf in good earneft to the 
war, and increafed the reputation he had already acquired.” 


Our author’s philofophical and critical talents, will fufficiently 
appear from the following extract : 


‘ He was a profeffor of religion even to a degree of enthu- 
fiafm,] The reader (fays our fagacious annotator) who has feen 
nothing but modern manners, may wonder to hear religion 
made part of a great man’s charaéter. He who fhould now 
even but make the leaft public pretence to it, would go near 
to be ridiculed for a fool or a fanatic. The Brutes, the Wrong- 
heads, the Fribbles have figured fo long, that they are become 
very familiar, and deemed top characters. But in the laft cen- 
tury things were otherwife; a man’s being religious was 
thought one qualification even for a poft in the army, and 
mentioned as much by lord Strafford, and we well know that 
the appearance of religion was kept up by gentlemen of the 
moft diftinguifhed rank. So that Oliver’s religion was merito- 
rious in the eyes of thofe around him, and tended much to ad- 
vance his character. 


* And that he was really religious, feems to appear from the 
following letter moft generoufly permitted to be tranfcribed for 
me, by the truftees of the Britifh Mufeum. It is written to Mr. 
Storie, and dated St. Ives, Jan. 11, 1635. 


«« Mr. Storie, amongft the catalogue of thofe good workes 
which your fellowe citycenes and our cuntrie men have donn, 
this will not be reckoned for the leaft that they have provided 
for the feedinge of foules; buildinge of hofpitalls provides for 
mens bodyes, to build materiall temples is iudged a worke of 
pietye, but they that procure fpirituall food, they that builde 
up fpirituall temples, they are the men truly charitable, trulye 
pious, Such a work as this was your ere¢tinge the lecture in 
our cuntrie, in the which you placed Dr. Welles, a man of good- 
nefle and induftrie and abilitie to do good every way: not fhort 
of any I knowe in England, and I am perfwaded that fithence 
his cominge, the Lord by him hath wrought much good amongft 
us. It only remains now that he whoe firft moved you to this, 
put you forward to the continewance thereof, it was the Lord, 
and therefore to him lift we-wp our harts that he would perfeét 
itt. And furely Mr. Storie it was a piteous thinge to feea 
lecture fall in the hand of foe manie able and godly men as I am 
perfwaded the founders of this are, in theife times wherin wee 
fee they are fuppreffed with too much haft, and violence by the 
enemies of God, his truth, far be it that foe mueh guilt fhould 
fticke to your hands, who live in a citye fo renowned for the 
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clere fhininge light of the gofpell. You knowe Mr. Storie to 
withdraw the pay is to lett fall the lefture, fot whoe goeth to 
warfare at his owne coft. I befeech you therefore in the 
bowells of Chrift Jefus putt it forward, and fet the good man — 
have his pay. The fotiles of God his children will blefs you 
for it ; and foe thall I, and ever reft 


“© Your lovinge friend in the Lora, 
‘© OrsveR CROMWELL. 


*¢ Commende my hearty love to Mr. Bufle, Mr. Beadly, 
and my other good friends. J would have written to Mr. 
Buffe, but I was loath to trouble him with a lunge Jet- 
ter, and [ feared I fhould not receive an anfwer from him, 
from you I expeét one foe foon as conveniently you may. 
Vale. To my very louinge friend Mr. Storie, at the fign 
of the Dogg in the Royal Exchange Loridon, die, theife.” 


‘ The importance of this letter to Cromwell’s charaéter will 
excufe the length of it, efpécially as it is an original, and now 
firft publifhed,’ 


But we cannot conclude without prefenting the reader with 
thofe lines of Milton, which our author, to difplay his tafte, 
recommenids as a beautiful fonnet, which every lover of virtue 
and the mufes will read with pleafure. We believe he could 
not have fallen upon a more unhappy choice, had he culled 
the very worlt lines from all the works of that ftupendous 


genius. 


‘“‘. Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detraétions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchlefs fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way haft plough’d. 
And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Haft rear’d God’s trophies, and his work purfued, 
While Darwen ftream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field refounds thy praifes loud, 
And Worcefter’s \aureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer ftill; peace hath her victories 
No lefs renown’d than war; new foes arife 
Threatning to bind our fouls with fecular chains: 
Help us to fave free confcience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whofe gofpel is their maw,’ 


Heartily glad are we to have done with a performance, every — 
page of which promotes an inclination sale xa+ awe 


Ee2z Ant, 
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Art. IX. An Hiflorical Memorial of the Negotiation of France and 
England, from the 26th of March, 1761, to the 20th of Sep- 
tember of the fame Year, with the Vouchers. Tranflated from 
the French Original, publifbed at Paris by Authority. 400. Pes 
a. 6d. Wilfon. ; . 9S od 

W ITH refpeé& to this tranflation, we fhall obferve once for 

all, that it is in fome places fo very incorreét as to pervert 
the meaning of the original. In regard to the original itfelf, 
our late:m—-—+t is faidito have declared that thecourt of Verfail: 

Jes, in this publication, hath fapprefied fome effential particulars. 


Having carefully perufed this detail, we are of opinion that 
the recriminated charge of infincerity, retorted by the two courts 
on each other, is equally unjuft. That.the court of France was 
fincere in defiring peace, very plainly appears from the low ftate 
of their finances, their profpeét of further lofs and difgrace, 
their advance to reconcilement, and their voluntary acquiéf- 
cence in the intire ceffion of all they poffeffed in North Ame- 
rica. One may eafily conceive that they were no ordinary mo-: 
tives which induced-a power. at once fo infolent and formidable 
to fubfcribe to thefe ceffions. That the Britith miniftry was, 
fincerely inclined to a pacification, may be prefumed from a, 





confideration ef the enormous expence and burthens entailed. 


upon the nation by the war; from a’coptemplation of its fatal. 
connexion with G——y, which, howfoever a m 
affect to glofs over with fophiftical pretences, he muft be very 
fenfible, is pernicious to, and detefted by, his country, at leaft 
by all thofe whe have fenfe and honefty to difcern, and avow 
the true intereft of the nation; from the effential advantages 
procured in the courfe of the war, the reflection on the infta- 
bility of fortune, and the profpe& of the enemy’s fuccefs in 
Hanover, which hath for fome years been held a principat ob- 
jet in the councils of the B Ad n. But, the con- 
quelts made upon France have raifed fuch obftacles to a peace, 
as at firft fight, may appear unfurmountable. The Englifh 
people are become intoxicated with conqueft, and woe be to 
any minifter who fhould reftore any of thefe conquetts at a 
peace, except for a valuable confideration.. The French know- 
ing they had nothing to reftore that ought to be deemed a va- 
luable confideration to a Britifh miniftry, have made the moft 
advantage of their fuccefs in Weftphalia, Hefle, and Hanover, 
and attempted to footh the nation in, her adopted concerns, 
having nothing to give up relating to her fterling intereft, ex- 
cept the ifland of Minorca ; and what value ought to be fet 
upon that particular, we fhall not pretend to determine. France 
therefore is fo humbled, that the is willing to renounce Canadas 


Acadia, and all their dependencies, Senegal, er Goree, or both, 
provided 
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provided fhe is indulged with Anamboe and Akra, for the traf- 
fic of flaves on the coaft of Afgic-’; to'evacuate Germany, de- 
ftroy the fortifications of Dunkirk, reftore Minorca, and with- 
draw her troops from Oftend and Newport; to leave the Eng- 
lith in poffeffion of Belleifle; to divide the neutral Caribbee 
Iflands, and refer the difputes in. the Eaft Indies to the difcuffian 
of commiffaries appointed by the two companies of France 
and England. In recompence for thefe facrifices, fhe demanded 
reftitution of Guadalupe and Marigalante, an ifland to cure 
their fifh upon in the Bay of St. Laurence, and payment for 
all the prizes which had been taken from their traders, before 
the declaration of the war. The only two points on which 
the two courts feemed to differ, were thefe: the Englifh de- 
manded that the French would evacuate Wefel, and other places 
which they held-belonging to the king of Pruffia; and they ab- 
folutely refufed to make reftitution of the merchant-thips and 
cargoes, which had been taken from their traders before the 
declaration of war. The French on the other hand infifted upon 
this reftitution as an indemnity to their fubjeéts, who had been 
fpoiled while they traded under the faith of treaties; and with 
refpect to thofe places-on the Lower Rhine, they declared they 
could not pretend to deliver them up, becaufe they now be- 
longed to the emprefs-queen, in whofe name juftice was admi- 
niftered among them. It appears then, that the court of G-——~ 
B n, rather than reftore about 500,000}. which, according 
to our_ideas, was feized upon a little prematurely, not to give 
the tranfaétion an harfher appellation ; and leave the evacua- 
tion of Cleves and Wefel (which by the bye, were abandoned 
by their own prince) to the care of the plenipotentiaries at 
Augfburg, refolved to break off the negociation, and continue 
the war at the yearly expence of twenty millions. Had our 
advice been confulted on this occafion, far from boggling at 
fuch trifles, we fhould have exhorted the m y to rettore 
Canada itfelf, which we will venture to fay, will be of more 
coft than worthip to Great Britain, while the French are left 
in poffeffion of Louifiana; a country which might have been 
reduced at a much lefs expence of blood and treafure than was’ 
lavifhed away upon Belleifle, that barren rock, which’ can be 
of no fort of advantage to Great Britain. 

It is not at all impoffible, but that the circuimftance of the 
French minifter’s lugging in the demands of his catholic ma- 
jeity, into this negociation, might be a concerted tour of poli- 
tics, to inflame the Britith minifter, and furnith a handle for 
dropping the conferences with a good grace, after a fubfidiary’ 
treaty had been actually concluded between the courts of France . 
‘and Spain, in confequence of which treaty the former’ may be 
enabled to maintain the war in Germany, until Great Britain 


fall be entirely exhautted. 
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Forgtcn ARTICLE. 


Ant. X. Hifoire de Jean Sobietki, Roi de Pologne, par M. I’ Abbe 
Coyer. 3 Vol. izmo, Paris. 


I T will perhaps be unneceffary to acquaint our readers, that 

M. Coyer hath acquired confiderable reputation abroad, by 
a mifcellaneous colle€tion, which he publifhed under the title of 
Bagatelles Morales. There he difplayed a rich fund of wit and 
humour, a fine turn far obferyation, and a delicate vein for 
poignant irony ; talents, however, which rather conftitute the 
agreeable effayift than the judicious hiftarian. Yet, before we 
read a fyllable of the performance, we found ourfelves preju- 
diced in favour of the author, by the choice he has made of a 
fubje&t, and poffibly by the fentiments we entertained of his 
genius ; and it is with pleafure we acknowledge that our ex- 
pectations are fully gratified on the perufal. ‘The abbe writes 
like a fcholar and a gentleman ; he fhews labour in his refearch- 
es, judgment in his choice, accuracy in his relation, but his 
ftile, tho’ chafte, wants ftrength and dignity. and the rage of 
philofophizing upon every gccurrence breaks the texture of the 
narrative, and frequently deftroys that flowing fmoothnefs, 
that unruffled rapidity, which forms one of the great beauties 
of hiftory. We muft obferve, that all the abbe’s refleétions 
diftinguifh a tender and benevolent mind, extremely fenfible to 
the feelings and diftrefles of humanity, ftrenuous in defence of 
the rights of natural liberty, a patriot, a citizen of the world, 
and a friend to mankind. 


Prefixed to his Life of John Sobiefki, we are favoured with a 
fketch of the hiftory of Poland from the firft zra of the mo- 
narchy, extremely concife, but evidently marked out by the 
hand of a mafter. Then follows an idea of the political con- 
ftitution of the kingdom, and a fhort account of the Turks, 
Tartars, and Coffacgs, nations with which Poland was always 
involved in wars and bloody invafions. Here the pencil of the 
hiftorian is fo animated, that he has given novelty to a fubject 
worn threadbare by writers. At length he comes to the hiftory 
of his hero, who was born in the year 1629, defcended 
from two of the moft illuftrious families in the republick, and 
always diftinguifhed for having given birth to patriots and war- 
riors. His maternal grandfather was the famous Zolkiowitki, 
who after becoming the terror of the Ruffians, at length perithed 

with his fword in his hand, after having feen his gallant fon fall 

a victim to the fury of thofe barbarians. Both were buried in 

the fame tomb, upon which was the following prediétive in- 
fcription : 

Exoriare aliquis noftris ex offibus, ultor. 

: eh : ; Sobieski’s 
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Sobiefki’s paternal grandfather was equally brave; at the 
head of the Polifh forces he defeated the Dantzic rebels, and 
with his own hand flew their general. Soon after he loft his 
life in a battle againft the Ruffians. James Sobieski, father to 
the hero of thefe memoirs, held the firft dignities in the republic, 
conquered at the head of her armies, fhone eminently as a patriot 
and orator in the fenate, patronized the arts, and was himfelf the 
moft accomplifhed nobleman in Poland. Towards the decline 
of life, his fole bufinefs was the education of his two fons : 
Mark, the eldeft, whofe difpofition was mild, gentle, and ami- 
able; and John, of a temper altogether different ; active, live- 
ly, impetuous, ambitious of glory, bold in enterprize, and nice 
and pund@tilious in points of honour. 


The two brothers made the tour of Europe when they were 
very young ; and John gave intimation of his warlike genius, 
by exprefling a ftrong delire to ferve under the celebrated duke 
d’Enguien, at that time covered with the laurels.of three great 
victories. Having finifhed their travels at Conf{tantinople, they 
were recalled home by the death of their father, and the trou- 
bles in which their country was involved. Cafimir V. was then 
upon the throne ; a weak prince, who from a jefuit became a 
cardinal, a king, and at lafta monk. ‘The Coffacs had revolted, 
were now defolating the kingdom, and, after defeating the Po- 
lith army, in full march to lay the capitalin afhes. On the ar- 
rival of the Sobieski’s, their mother asked, ‘* Are you come to 
revenge your country? Your mother will never acknowledge 
you for her children, if you refemble the daftardly combatants 
at Pilawiecz,” the place where the Poles were defeated. 


Both flew to the field of action, and Marcus, after being the 
unfortunate witnefs to one difyrace, perifhed in another defeat, 
by the hand of the Tartarian general. John, who was confined 
by a wound received in the fame engagement, was confoled for 
the lofs of his brother, only by the hopes of revenging his 
death. As foon as he was recovered he followed the king into 
the field, proved chiefly inftrumental in a great victory obiained 
over the Coffacs, and, in recompence of his valuur, was raifed 
to the dignity of grand ftandard bearer. 

A new ftorm foon arofe on the fide of Sweden. Charles 
Guitavus entered Poland, defeated the crown army, and obliged 
Cafimir to take refuge in Silefia. At Warfaw Sobieski gathered 
laurels in an engagement which had almoft proved fatal to his 
country. All do juftice to his gallantry, and perfuaded them- 
felves, that had he commanded in chief, the event would have 
been different. 

Afterwards he diftinguifhed himfelf againft the Mufcovites 
Tartars, and Coffacs ; and the general of the latter he brought 
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in chains before the throne of Poland. His loyalty and valour 
fhone {till more bright in the rebellion of the grand marthal, 
which Sobieski oppofed with the zeal of a patriot, and the abi- 
lity of an able general. Cafimir was defeated, but John faved 
the remains of thearmy. The king’s favour, his own popula.- 
rity and merit, gradually raifed our hero to the firft dignities of 
the ftate. He was firit made grand-marfhal, and then crown-gene- 
ral; though thefe employments were always deemed incompa- 
tible, yet no one murmured, becaufe they were beftowed on 
Sobieski; and he foon juitified the good opinion of his coun-. 
try. An hundred thoufand Tartars broke into Poland, and de- 
ftroyed every thing by fire and fword; the Coffacs refumed 
their ravages; Mufcovy was in motion ; and the armies of Turky 
threatened deftruction to Poland. Sobieski animated the Poles, 
railed the drooping {pirits of his country, formed an army al- 
moft wholly at his own expence, boldly marched againft the 
enemy, and when all men believed he had devoted himfelf a fa- 
crifice to his patriotifm, obtained a complete victory. 


The abbe le Coyer gives an extremely entertaining and cir- 
cumftantial view of the charaéter and government of Cafimir, 
the motives for his refignation, and the ftruggles of the com- 
petitors for the crown, at the future election. Sobieski had 
entertained no notion of the regal dignity; he made no inte- 
reft, but the crown was at laft decreed to his fuperior merit. As 
we fhall probably have occafion to exhibit an epitome of his 
reign, when the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory come to the 
hiftory of Poland, we fhall here clofe our remarks, with ob- 
ferving, that our author is not only a biographer, but an accu- 
rate hiftorian during this period. He abounds in beauties ; and 
his only defeé flows from an exuberance of genius. Unfeafon- 
able fallies of wit, and an epigrammatic finartnefs, fometimes 
give an air of buffoonery to a narrative, which ought to be con- 
fittently fimple, eafy, and majeftic. 
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Art. 11, Remarks upon the Hiftcrical Memorial. Publifoed by the 
Court of France. Jn a Letter to the Earl Temple. By a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. 8vo. Pr.1s. Woodfall. 


A MIDST many pertinent obfervations with which this perfor- 

mance abounds, there are fome particulars on which we fhall 
prefume to animadvert, with all poffible deference for the ho- 
nourable author. He fays, * France knew the only way to 





attack us with any probability of fuccefs, muft have been bya 
Jand war, and to this they could only draw us by an open and 
unprovoked invafion of thofe whom, by every treaty, we thought 
ourfelves bound to defeud.’——-This, at leaft, is a frank confeflion, 

that 
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that t erman war was no diverfion of our making ; but that, 
in faét, it was a diverfion made by the enemy; and furely the 
moft effeétual diverfion that ever was made, inafmuch as it di- 
verted from the profecution of the war upon Britith principles, 
five-and-twenty thoufand of the beft troops in Britain, and about 
fix millions, fterling per year, the half of which troops, and the 
fixth part of which money, would, if properly applied, have in 
three years finifhed the conqueft of every fettlement which the 
French poffefs in the Weft-Indies. The gentleman owns that 
the French propofed a neutrality for Hanover, in the year 
17573 but adds, it was fuch a neutrality as was equal to abfo- 
lute fubmiffion, becaufe a paffage for the French troops through 
thofe territories was demanded. Such a pafflage could have no 
bad effe& upon Hanover, nor tend in any fhape either to the 
prejudice or difhonour of Great Britain, if fhe -had not been 
linked to another power, contrary to all the dictates of found 
policy, —We are afterwards given to underftand, that the 
French felt all the miferies of famine and poverty. So we were 
told feveral years ago, and with this conceit we may amufe our- 
felves to our own ruin. Neverthelefs, they ftill perfift to pour 
their armies into Germany; and thofe who have lately tra- 
velled through France declare, that there are no greater figns of 
ftarving in that kingdom, than there are in England. 





Our author, in profecuting his encomiums on the late mi- 
nifter, obferves, that an expedition (to Belleifle), planned with 
fuch fecrecy and at fuch an expence, was not to be forfeited 
for an illufory treaty, &c. It is now pretty generally allowed, 
that the forfeiting this expedition would have faved abundance 
of lives, together with great fums of money, thrown away upon 
one of the moft unprofitable conquefts that were ever made by 
any nation, while objects of the greateft importance lay alto- 
gether neglected. 


In his remarks on the French propofitions he obferves, when- 
ever an opportunity fhould offer, and their being in poffeffion 
of Lovifiana would afford fuch every day, they might throw off 
the mask of obedience, and reclaim thofe territories they had 
fo folemnly forfeited before —-——This will be undoubtedly the 
cafe; and as common fenle might have fuggefted this refle@tion 
to any ad n, we would ask, wherefore the French have 
been left in poffeffion of Louifiana, which, had it been attacked 
two years ago, would have been furrendered without oppofi- 
tion? We would ask, what naval expedition, what fervice of 
any benefit to this nation, was undertaken or attempted in the 
year 1760; a year, in which the people of England raifed near 
twenty millions flerling for the annual profecution of the war. 





Art. 
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Art. 12. The Cafe of the Late Refignation Jet in @. Teat®R h 1, 4to, 
Pr. is. Hinxman. 


** Periculofum privati Hominis Nomen fupra Principis attolli.” 
Tacit. Agric. 





We are forry to find the enemies of Mr. P in a condition 
to fupply fo many plaufible arguments agajnft the condué& of 
that celebrated m— r. Weare ftill more forry, that we 
cannot altogether juftify a refignation fo made, at fuch a junc- 
ture, fo attended with circumftances, and fo likely to ‘revive 
thofe animofities.and heart-burnings, which were fo happily ex- 
tinguifhed. 





Art. 13. The Condu& of a Right Hon. Gentleman in réfigning the 
Seals of bis Office, juftified by Fa&s, and upon the Principles of the 
Britith Conffitution. By a Member of Parliament. The Second 
Edition. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Newbery. 


This author, who writes with elegance and plaufibility, un- 
dertakes to prove the following propofitions; Firft, That Mr. 
P— could not, confiftently with his own fafety, continue in the 
high poft he held, after being forced to deviate from the great 
lines of conduct he had chalked out when he firft entered 
upon it. 

Secondly, That his refigning, under the circumftances he 
found himfelf to be, was the moft effeétual fervice he could per- 
form to his country, and entirely egreeable to the maxims of 
her conftitution, as explained and underftood, fince the revo- 
lution. 

Thirdly, That his refignation does not difable him from 
offering his opinion to his majefty, his parliament, and his 
council, upon the public meafures to be purfued, with as much 
freedom, and- with more weight, than he could have had, had 
he retained the fzals of his office. 

In the courfe of this proof, we meet with fome very extraor- 
dinary affertions. We are told of the late king’s engagements 
to preferve the balance of power, both relisious and civil, in 
Germany, and of his attachment to that fyftem: that it was 
vifible, an abrupt departure from it was impradicable under any 
adminiftration; that Mr. P— knew this impracticability, and 
laid before his majefty his plan of opera.ions, by which the ih- 
terelt of Great Britain, and that of Germany, confequently that 
of Europe, were equally confulted thar all our conquefts 





in America, and many other advantages we gained in all quar- 
ters of the globe, were effected by the fupport we had given to 
our allies in Germany, €%c. After the fallacy of thefe pofitions, 
which indeed muft ftrike every unprejudiced mind ar firlt fight, 
has been repeatedly expofed and eonfuted by a concatenation of 
fas and arguments which have never been invalidated, we are 
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aftonifhed to fee them reproduced as felf-evident principles ; and 
for our own parts, muft enjoy a renovation of all our faculties 
before we can conceive that they can poflibly be:adopted and 


efpoufed by men of common fenfe and common integrity. 

We have neither time nor inclination to trace the thread of 
this author’s argument; but, we will venture to fay, that he 
has hardly adyanced one faét, or one reafon, which might not 
with equal force, and, perhaps, greater efficacy. be turned 
againft that caufe of which he is the profefled champion 
Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, fed magis amica veritas. 


Art. 14. Remarks upon a Popular Letter, by a Citizen of London. 
8v0. Pr. 1s. Nicholl. 
“* Verbofa et grandis epiftola venit. Juv. 
This author ftrains hard to be witty on Mr. P——’s letter, 
but turns out fimply jocular,—Fer gentle dulnefs ever loves a joke. 


Art. 15. Impartial Reflections upon the prefent State of Affairs. With 
incidental Remarks upon certain recent Tranfadions. In a Letter to 
aFriend. 8vo. Pr. is. 6d. Coote. 

Bating an ungoverned fpirit of animofity againft the perfon 
of Mr. P——, fome extravagancies of ftile and fentiment, and 
certain exaggerations produced by the medium of a warm ima- 
gination, this pamphlet contains many fevere truths, and hum- 
bling refteétions, which we would recommend to the attention 
of thofe Britons who are willing to be undeceived. 





Art. 16. The Letter from a Right Hon. Perfon to his Friend in the 
City, with the Anfwer, tranflated into Englith Verfe. 410. Pr. 
“a3. Nicoll. 

In this poetical paraphrafe of a Letter commonly affigned to - 
Mr. P. and of the Anfwer, there is a confiderable portion of 
humorous fatire and party malevolence. The general reflee- 
tions annexed contain fome bold affertions, which, if true, bear 
hard upon the reputation of the right honourable gentleman 
on whom they are made; and, if falfe, merit the moft fevere 
reprehenfion. 

We cannot conceive how a public writer fhould come by the 
fecrets of the cabinet-council, or how a member of that board 
fhould dare to reveal them.—Perhaps the fpeeches here inferted 
as Mr. P—’s, are really the work of the author’s imagination : 
if fo, they are a proof not only of the liberty, but of the licen- 
tioufnels of our government. 


Art. 17. Sydenham, a Poem, addreffed to the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Pitt, Efq; 40. Pr. 1s. Moran. 

Sorry we are that the greateft encomium we can honeftly be- 

ftow on this poetical effort, is, that it is elegantly enough 

printed. Att. 
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Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Author of a Letter to a 
Citizen, with Animadverfions on the Anfwer thereto, and on the 
Behaviour of the Corporation of the City of London. In which 
bis Réafons for refigning ; the Condu, Succes and Advantages of 
his Adminiftration ; bis Fidelity to his Country ; Capacity for direc- 
ting the Tranfadtious of War, Commerce and Pacification, are fairly 

fated and freely confidered. 8v0. Pr. 1s: 6d. Hinxman, 


This writer appears to be a volunteer in the aflociation of 
grubs formed againft the character of a late popular minifter ; for 
furely faétion itfelf could not be fo blind as to hire talents fo 
thoroughly contemptible. Our readers who have perufed the 
news-papers fince Mr. Pitt’s refignation, are mafters of every 
argument againft him advanced by our author. 


Art. 19. Refleions occafioned by the Refignation of a certain Great 
Man. Particularly addrefed to ther Citizens of London. 8vo. 
Pr. 6d. Nicholl. ~ 
For the chara¢ter of this pamphlet, we fhall infert the author’ s 

own preface. 

‘ The following refle€tions may poffibly not afford much ad- 
ditional light in the fubje& they treat of, to thofe who have 
examined the matter with attention and candour: but as many 
who are very far from having done that, yet cenfure our late re- 
{peftable minifter with great freedom, they may perhaps tend 
in fome degree to make fuch judge of him more equitably and 
candidly. And if they attain this wy: it will be all that the 


writer expected from them,’ 


Art. 20. A Letter to the Right Hon. W. P . By a Citi- 
zen. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Henderfon. 


“ Preclare eft apud Platonem, fimiliter facere eos, qui inter fe contende- 
rent uter potius rempublicam adminiftret, ut, fi naute certarent, quis 


eorum potiffimum gubernaret.”” Cicero. 


Mr. P— will doubtlefs be hard put to it, to anfwer this wife 
expoftulation ; which contains fuch arguments, as we vérily be~ 
lieve, were never ufed on the like occafion. 


Art. 21, A Second Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of B¥**. By 
the Author of the firff. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Coote. 
From the air of importance which this writer affumes, and 
the dogmatic manner in which he pretends to decide, we would 


imagine that one of the firft perfonages in the kingdom had ad- 
drefied lord B with fo much familiarity. The character 


we gave of the former letter is equally applicable to this ; the 








fame parade of political knowledge, the fame effufion of mer- 
cenary zeal for a faction, the fame immethodical unmeaning 


declamation, and the fame fpecies of fophittical eloquence, cal- 
culated to influence the paffions of a mob, diftinguifh both per- 


formances. 


Art. 
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Art.22.. The Conciliad: or, The Triumph of Patriotifm. A 
Poem. Tranflated from the Latin of Tertius artes Quintus. 
4to. Pr.is. Pridden. 


We may venture to. fay thai this author is ‘more rogue than 
fool. While we own that the piece abounds with hutorous fa- 
tire, we cannot help expreffing our with that it-had been other- 
wifeemployed. ‘The reader will conceive the drift of the poem 
from thefe concluding lines :_ 

‘ The patriot ’rofe: from all deduétions clear, 

Didft thou not fay, three thoufand pounds a year ? 

Tis done. Itakethe boon. ‘The world’sa ore 

And fo my country now may kifs my a 
So pious Joan of Arc had long withftood — 

Balaam’s lewd‘afs, for her dear country’s good, - 

Until, at length, the beaft difplays his charms : 





Temptation grows too {trong ; her‘bofom warms ; 
And now he finks into her willing arms.’ 


In cafe it fhould arriye at a fecond edition, we fhall hint, for 
the fake of decency, that our author has ufed the filthy rhimes 
farce and a—e, twice, in the courfe of his Conciliad, which is 
furely once, if not twice, too often. 


Art. 23. The Crifis: or, Confiderations on the Prefent State ff Af 5 


fairs. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Davis and Reymers. 


We are not informed of the reafons why this gentleman chofe 
the title of the Crifis to this performance, unlefs he means, ’ 


that the method he has pointed out will be fufficient for the 
payment of the national debt. Until he had reduced his fcheme 
to fome form, and made himfelf better acquainted with the 
ftate of the funds, we think the author ought to have deferred 
the publication of a piece which has nothing to recommend it 
befides the good intentions of the writer. 


Art. 24. The Box Return’d; or, The City fatisfed. A familiar. 


Epiftle from a certain Great Man. 4to. Pr. 1s. Moran. 


This author writes with an appearance of talent and candour. 
He allows that the late m r pofieffed an elevated genius, 
an unconquerable fpirit, and a generous difdain of, wealth: 
but he affirms he was not altogether without an alloy of. hu- 
man infirmity. He in particular expatiates on Mr. P tt’s 








neglect of literary merit ; and feems to write on this fubjeé, . 


with an acrimony which the public will probably think perfonal. 


‘ I muft lament, too late indeed, 
Of learning’s fons I took {mall heed; 
The tribes of wit I made my foes, 
And fcorn’d the fteps by which I rofe; 
5 With 
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With rigid looks on fancy frown’d, 

And fpurn’d her offspring to the ground ; 
With ftern affected high difdain, 
Profcrib’d at once the mufes train. 

I barr’d againft all fuch my gate, 

As vermin ufelefs to the ftate ; 

With Gothic rigour, not my own, 
Forbid their paffage near the throne: 
The fountain ftopp’d of princely grace. 
And turn’d afide the royal face ; 

Which fome impute, with partial fpite, 
To my attempts in vain to write : 

I often try’d, but never could 

Produce a fingle verfe was good : 

Such ftuff, [ hear, they fet abroach, 

I fcorn the pitiful reproach, 

Difdain fuch trifles, yet they fting, 

Since bards, unborn, this truth may fing, 
That P—tt for patriot fame renown’d, 
By all, —was no Mecznas found.’ 


Art. 25. 4 Poem inferibed to bis Majefly. By Bennet Allen, 4. M 
4to. Pr.is. Dodifley. 

The dedication to the earl of Bute contains a well-turned 
compliment upon the care which that nobleman is faid to have 
taken in fuperintending the education of our fovereign. The 
fubfequent piece abounds with fentiment and loyal zeal, nor is 
it deftitute of poetical merit, though we cannot, in confcience, 


fay with Ovid, Materiam fuperabat opus. 


Art. 26. Purity of Heart : A Moral Epiftle. By Mr. Scott, Fel- 
low of ‘Trinity-College, Cambridge. 4¢0. Pr. 6d. Ben- 
tham, Cambridge. 

We heartily join iflue with the learned gentlemen, who de- 
creed Mr. Seaton’s reward to the author of this little epiftle, 
which teems with manly fentiments, and the feeds of poetical 
genius. We could wifh, however, that the panegyric ona 
certain great commoner, towards the clofe of the poem, were 


lefs extended and fulfome. 


Art. 27. Fugitive Pieces, on various Subjects. By feveral Authors 
2 Vols. 8v0. Pr. 6s. Dodfley. 


The warm reception given by the public to a pretty colleétion 
of poems, publifhed by Mr. Dodfley, and commonly diftin- 
guifhed by the name of his Mifcellanies, has probably encou- 
raged him to make this affemblage of ingenious little tracts, 
written in profe, which, from their diminutive fize, might be 


in danger of fharing the common fate of pamphlets, that of 
being 
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being loft amidft the great abundance of more bulky produc- 
tions. The editor has fhewn taite and difcernment in the fe- 
le&tion, and we doubt not, but that pieces which have been fe- 
parately admired, will be thought to receive additional value, 

from their being thrown into a collective form, neatly printed, —~ 


Art. 28. An Addrefs to thofe formidable Societies of Gentlemen, the 
Authors of the two Reviews and Court Magazine. By a Genth- 


man. Svo. Pr.is. Mars. 


The aukward fituation of the author of this addrefs, reminds 
us of the perplexity of his braying kinfmen, placed between 
equal parcels of inviting hay. Unable to determine to which 
of the difcordant opinions of the two Reviews he fhould give the 
preference, he ftarves for want of mental refeftion ; and, in- 
deed, we have reafon to apprehend, that his body is not over- 
charged with the grofs humours of high feeding, if his fubfift- 
ence depends upon his genius. Like an able logician he con- 
cludes, that becaufe the authors of the Critical and Monthly 
Reviews fometimes difagree in their decifions, both muft be 
wrong in their judgment. Long life to this mirror of fophifts, 
who feems to have profited very little from our correétion, not- 
withitanding he would infinuate the contrary. Let us for once 
join iflue with the Monthly Reviewers, and agree with them 
and all mankind, -in declaring this paultry production the. moft 
impotent attack ever made by dulnefs, united with malice, 
againft their periodical produ€tions. 


Art. 27. The Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, and their Pro- 
grefs among the moft ancient Nations. Tranflated from the French 
of the Prefident de Goguet. 3 Vols. 8ve. Pr. iss. Donald- 
fon, Edinburgh. 


We have already expatiated on this work of the prefident 
Goguet, as a foreign performance +t. With refpec to the 
tranflation, it is rather faithful than elegant. 


Art. 30. Lhe Unhappy Memorable Old Song, (as it is called) of the 
Hunting of Chevy Chafe ; imitated. Ina /pick and fpan New 
Ballad, aceommodated to the prefent Times. Fol. Pre 6d. 


Taylor. 
This ballad is intended as a fatire on thefuppofed diffenfions 
at the c lb d of Great Britain, or rather as a panegy- 





ric on the ad————-n of Mr. P—tt. With refpeét to its poe- 
tical merit, which is not of the firft order, perhaps the author’ 
will plead that poetry fucceeds beft in fiction, and his fubject* 


was truth. 





+ Vol. VII. p. 270. , 
. Art, . 
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Art. 31. The Examintr. A Satite. By Arthur Murphy, Bf 
4to. Pr. 13,6a. Coote. 

“Te Lupe, te Muti ; et Genuinum fregit in illis. .Perszus.” 

If a fucceffion of fuch perfonal {currilities, and rancorous flan- 
ders, as never before this period were known todefile paper, can be 
deemed fufficient provocation to fatire, in the perfon fo abufed, 
Mr. Murphy may well juftify the chaftifement he has beftowed 
upon his adverfaries in this performance, which is an imitation 
of the ninth fatire of Boileau, beginning in thefe words : 

«« C’eft vous, mon Efprit, a qui je veux parler, 
“* Vous avez des defautes que je ne puis celer, &c. 

The vertification of this piece is, in our opinion, not inferior 
to any thing of the fame kind we have feen in the Englifh lan- 
guage. It is flowing, fpirited, and correét, replete with wit, 
fentiment, and animated with all the poignancy of fatire. Ne- 
verthelefs we could have wifhed it had been, in fome places, lefs 
perfonally fevere. We fhould be forry to think thofe indivi- 
duals, whom he has lathed, fo bad as they are reprefented ; and 
we know, from experience, how hard itis to reftrain indignation 
within the bounds of candour. 


Art. 32. The Retort. By the Author. 4to. Pr. is. Flexney: 


‘Cum tua pretereas oculis male lippus inunétis, 

Cur in Amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 

Quam aut aquila, aut ferpens Epidaurius ? at tibi contra 
Evenit, inquirant vitia ut tua rurfus et illi.” * For. 


This performance is ufhered into the world with a dedication 
to Dr. Smolletf, whom the author fuppofes to be a profeffed 
critic ; and by an advertifement, giving the reader to under- 
ftand that the fubfequent poem was occafioned by fome abufe 
he (the author) had fuftained from a certain triumvirate, whom 
he diftinguifies by the name of the literary Polyphemus, and bis 
tavo nefandi Cyclopes. 

The Retort is not without its merit, and no man can juftly 
blame the author for refenting the unprovoked malice with 
which he had been attacked. Neverthelefs, as we underftand 
he is a young gentleman, born to a happier lot than ever the 
Mufe will beftow; we would advife him to bear thefe impotent 
aflaults with filent feorn, and wean himfelf from the nipple of 
poetry, which, like the apples of Sodom, is lovely to the eye, 
but bitternefs to him that fucks its juices. 

Art. 33. The Wifhes of a Free People; a Dramatic Poem. , 8v0. 
Pr. 1s. Hooper. 
* Infignis populi votorum fumma legatur.” 
This piece, which is dedicated in French to the queen, tho” 


we will not call it a firft-rate performance, is neverthelefs not 
without poetical merit, Arte 
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Art. 34. The Methodif{, a Comedy: being a Continuation and Com- 
pletion of the Plan of the Minor, written by Mr. Foote, as it was 
tutended to have been a&ted at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garte 
den, but for obvious Reafons fuppreffed. With the original Pro- 
. logue and Epilogue. 8vo, Pr. 1s. 6d. Pottinger. 


The title of this piece is artfully enough expreffed, to palm 
it on the unwary for a production of the author of the Minor : 
in this ftratagem of a hungry mufe, confifts the whole wit and 
invention of the poet. 


Art. 35. Oratio ex Harveii Jnfituto babita in Theatro Collegii Re- 
galis Medicorum Londinenfis, OGob. 19, 1761. A Georgio Baker, 
M.D. Col. Regal. Med. Lond. -et Coll. Regal. Cantab. Soe. 
Cali Orationis a Commentarius quidam de Joanne Caio, 4- 
natomie Conditore apud Noftrates. ato. Pr.2s. Whifton & 
White. 


We can, with a fafe confcience, applaud this performance, 
for the vein of claffical purity that runs through it, breathing a 
liberal fpirit of humanity. It includes a juft and elegant. en- 
comium on the memory of that excellent philofopher, and pat- 
tern of virtue, the Rev. Dr. Stephen Hales, whofe genius was 
indefatigable in the fervice of his fellow-creatures; and to the 
oration, we find added an account of the firft rife of anatomical 
le&tures in London, under the aufpices of Dr. Caius, who was 
the cotemporary and acquaintance of the celebrated Vefalius. 


Art..36. Love Verfes. Confifting of, I. An Elegy toDamon. I. 
An Elegy, in Anfusr to the foregoing. Ill. The Recantation. Au 
‘Ode. 4to. Pr..1s, Davies. . 


Notwithftanding the declaration of this author in his dedica- 
tion, importing, that this is his firft vifit to the public, we 
fhrewdly fufpe& that he has before committed a trefpafs on the 
inclofure of Parnaffus; and that this is the fecond agreeable 
nofegay he has lately culled from the fragrant parterre of the 
Mufes. But as he has plucked the flowers with a delicate hand, 
arranged them with tafte, and prefented them to the public, 
we hold him guiltlefs in “all the courts of Apollo. 


Art. 37. Genuine Letters to a young Lady of F ‘amily, Figure, and For- 
tune: previous to her intended Ejpoufals. To which are added, 
three Poems, by the fame Author. 8vo. Pr.2s. | Wilkie. 


Thefe epiftles want the polifh of art, and that engaging 
elegance, in which admonitions to tender minds ought to be de- 
livered ; however, the author has explained a variety of truths 
that merit the ferious attention of every lady, defirous of draw- 
ing harder the knot of connubial affe€lion, The poems an- 

Vor. XU. November 1761. Ff mexed 
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Art. 31. Ye Examiner. A Satire. By Arthur Murphy, £74; 
4to. Pr. 1s.6d. Coote. 


“Te Lupe, te Muti; et Genuinum fregit in illis. Perseus.” 


Jf a fucceffion of fuch perfonal {currilities, and rancorous flan- 
ders, as never before this period were known to defile paper, can be 
deemed fufficient provocation to fatire, in the perfon fo abufed, 
Mr. Murphy may well juftify the chaftifement he has beftowed 
upon his adverfaries in this performance, which is an imitation 
of the ninth fatire of Boileau, beginning in thefe words : 

“« C’eft vous, mon Efprit, a qui je veux parler, 
** Vous avez des defautes que je ne puis celer, &c. 

The verfification of this piece is, in our opinion, not inferior 
to any thing of the fame kind we have feen in the Englith lan- 
guage. It is flowing, fpirited, and corre&, replete with wit, 
fentiment, and animated with all the poignancy of fatire. Ne- 
verthelefs we could have wifhed it had been, in fome places, lefs 
perfonally fevere. We fhould be forry to think thofe indivi- 
duals, whom he has lathed, fo bad as they are reprefented ; and 
we know, from experience, how hard itis to reftrain indignation 
within the bounds of candour. 


Art. 32. The Retort. By the Author. 4t0. Pr. 1s. Flexney: 


** Cum tua pretereas oculis male lippus inun@tis, 

Cur in Amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 

Quam aut aquila, aut ferpens Epidaurius? at tibi contra 
Evenit, inquirant vitia ut tua rurfus et illi.” Hor. 


“This performance is ufhered into the world with a dedication 
to Dr. Smollett, whom the author fuppofes to be a profefled 
critic ; and by an advertifement, giving the reader to under- 
ftand that the fubfequent poem was occafioned by fome abufe 


he (the author) had fuftained from a certain triumvirate, whom 


he diftinguifhes by the name of the diterary Polyphemus, and bis 
two nefandi Cyclopes. 

The Retort is not without its merit, and no man can juftly 
blame the author for refenting the unprovoked malice with 
which he had been attacked. Neverthelefs, as we underftand 
he is a young gentleman, born to a happier lot than ever the 
Mufe will beftow, we would advife him to bear thefe impotent 
affaults with filent feorn, and wean himfelf from the nipple of 
poetry, which, like the apples of Sodom, is lovely to the eye, 
but bitternefs to him that fucks its juices. 


Art.” 33. The Wifhes of a Free People; a Dramatic Poem. 8vo0. 
Pr. 1s. Hooper. 
‘** Infignis populi votorum fumiha legatur.” 
This piece, which is dedicated in French to the queen, tho’ 
we will not call it a firft-rate performance, is neverthelefs not 
without poetical merit, Ast. 
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Art. 34. The Methodiff, a Comedy: being a Continuation and Com- 
pletion of the Plan of the Minor, written by Mr. Foote, as it was 
intended to have been a&ted at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Gar- 
den, but for obvious Reafons fupprefid. With the criginal Pro- 
logue and Epilogue. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Pottinger. 


The title of this piece is artfully enough expreffed, to palm 
it on the unwary for a production of the author of the Minor : 
in this ftratagem of a hungry mufe, confifts the whole wit and 
invention of the poet. 


Art. 35. Oratio ex Harveii Inftituto habita in Theatro Collegii Re- 
galis Medicorum Londinenfis, O&0b. 19, 1761. A Georgio Baker; 
M.D. Col. Regal. Med. Lond, et Coll. Regal. Cantab. Soc. 
Calci Orationis accedit Commentarius quidam de Joanne Caio, 4- 
watomie Conditore apud Noftrates. to, Pr. 2s. Whilton 3 
White. 


We can, with a fafe confcience, applaud this performance, 
for the vein of claffical purity that runs through it, breathing a 
liberal fpirit of humanity. It includes a juft and elegant en- 
comium on the memory of that excellent philofopher, and pat- 
tern of virtue, the Rev. Dr. Stephen Hales, whofe genius was 
indefatigable in the fervice of his fellow-creatures; and to the 
oration, we find added an account of the firft rife of anatomical 
leftures in London, under the aufpices of Dr. Caius, who was 
the cotemporary and acquaintance of the celebrated Vefalits. 


Art. 36. Lowe Verfes. Confifting of, I. An Elegy toDamon. TJ. 
An Elegy, in Anfwer to the foregoing. Ill. The Recantation. An 
Ode. 4t0. Pr. 1s. Davies. 


Notwithftanding the declaration of this author in his dedica- 
tion, importing, that this is his firft vifit to the pubiic, we 


fhrewdly fufpe& that he has before committed a trefpafs on the 


inclofure of Parnaffus; and that this is the fecond agreeable 
nofegay he has lately culled from the fragrant parterre of the 
Mufes. But ashe has plucked the flowers with a delicate hand, 
arranged them with tafté, and prefented them to the public, 
we hold him guiltlefs in all the courts of Apollo, 


Art. 37. Genuine Letters to a young Lady of Family, Figure, and For- 
tune: previous to her intended Ejfpoufals. To which are added, 
three Poems, by the fame Author, Sto. Pr,2s. Wilkie. 


Thefe epiftles want the polifh of art, and that engaging 
elegance, in which admofitions to tender minds ought to be de- 
livered ; however, the author has explained a variety of truths 
that merit the ferious attention 6f every lady, defirous of draw- 
ing harder the knot of eonnubia’ <eCioa, ‘The poems an- 

Vor. XII. November 1761. Ff nexed 
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nexed are rather demonftrative of a warm heart, than of poe 
tical talents. 


Art. 38. A Tale. By Giles Pouncet, Gent. Canto I. to. 
Pr. 6d. Davis. 


Quid Titulum pofcis ? Verus duo trefve legantur. Marr. 


‘*Itis a rhiming age, and verfes fwarm 
At ev’ry ftall 


We have, as advifed in the motto, not only read two or three 
verfes, but indeed every line of this facetious performance, 
without difcovering the fcope of the author: and yet he feems 
to have fome fcope, for the knowledge of which we mutt de- 
pend upon the fecond canto, not yet publifhed. We hall give 
him fair warning, however, that if he is not more explicit in 
what is to come, we {hall fet him down among thofe geniufes 
celebrated by Mr. Bayes, who refine fo much upon plot-making 
as to write whole plays, without letting the reader or audience 


into the fecret. 


Ben JOHNSON. 





Art. 39. Thoughts on Imprifonment for Debt, with Obfervations on 
the Compulfve Claufe in the prefent A& for the Relief of Debtors. 
8vo. Pr.is. Morgan. 


This is a tolerable vindieation of that compulfive claufe 
which hath excited fo much clamour, and againft which the 
C nC 1 of L n have rifen up in vengeance. 








Art. 40. The Seafonable Addrefs ‘of a Militia-Man to thofe of his 
Fraternity, on the Profpec of a Peace, and that of their Diffelution, 
or rather Difperfion, in Confequence thereof. 8v0. Pr. 1 Se 
Wilkie. 

He nuge Seria ducunt 


In Mala.— Hor. 


The intention of this author was to be very dry, and very 
fly, and very witty—but, alas! good man Verges 
Non omnia poffumus omnes. 











# Art. 41. 4 Poem on the Royal Nuptials. 4to. Pr. 1s. Hen- 


derfon. 


Whether this be the enthufiafm, or the fanaticifm of poetry, 
we ihal! not preterid to determine, but leave that point to the 
reader’s own fagacity. If we could take the author’s own word 
for it, he is certainly infpired, and that by a God. Thus he 
bevins: 

‘ Heav’ns, what wild frenzy! what unufual fire!— 
Say rather, that from Heav’» the numbers flow,— 
Sure fome divinity invades my brealt— Can 
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Can. mortal ftrength thus ftruggle with a God ? 
Ah me! what raptures feize my fwimming brain ! 
I whirl! I triumph o’er the diftant main,’ 




























Poor gentleman ! pray God he ben’t bewitched, as the faying is. 
Here is a great deal of fmooth verfe, high founding metaphor, 
florid defcription, rapture, and apoftrophe—but, after all, 
thefe pretenfions to the fpirit, are fufpicicus We know 
how the French prophets were agitated by ventofities: we by | 
would therefore recommend abftinence for the head, fuftenance te oe 
for the ftomach, and repofe for the whole carcafe. a | 





Art. 42. The Coronation: A Poem. Humbly addriffed to Nobody 
avhe was there. By aSpeGator. ato. Pr.is. Dodfley. 


This is a genteel compliment to fome fair ladies refiding near 
Hampton-court, who had fenfe and philofophy enough to def- wo% 
pife a Gothic pageant, and refift that childifh curiofity which ail 
played fo many vagaries among the other females of Great A 
Britain. , 


Art. 43. Woffington’s Ghof. A Poem. In Anf-wer to the Meretriciad. 
4to. Pr.is. Woodgate. 


We defire that this Ghoft may be laid with all convenient , 
difpatch. We had too much regard for the late Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, to fee, without emotion, her fpirit brought from the other 
world for fuch ridiculous purpofes. How fhe came here we “I 
know not, for, we'll be fworn, the perfon who introduces her tu 
1s no conjurer. ) 


Art. 44° 4 Soliloquy on the Eve of a late Coronation. The fecond 
Edition. 4to. Pr.is. Kearfley. 


Such fentiments might very probably find reception, and be _ 
‘cherifhed in the breaft of a prince, diftinguifhied as ours is, by _ * i 
manly fenfe and melting humanity. The thoughts are mo- — i 
ral, though trite, the meafure not unharmonious. 4 





Art. 45. Arcadia: or, The Shepherd’s Wedding. Pr. 6d. Tonfon. 


Except fome lines clofely imitated from Milton, we will ven- 
ture to fay this piece, in point of fimplicity, equals any thing 
that ever was produced in Peloponnefus. It is indeed fo very 
fimple, that one in reading it cannot help remembring the fol- 
Jowing exclamation in Philips’ paftoral : : f 


« Ah filly I, more filly than the fheep, 


Which on the flowery lawn I once did keep! af 
: e 





1} 
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We aré told that Arcadia produced affes of a very extraordi- 
nary fize. In allufion to this obfervation, Perfeus fays, 
«© Arcadiz Pecuaria rudere dicas.” - 


We have had late inftances of this modern Arcadian’s bray- 
ing; and now he gives a fpecimen of his bleating: the reader 
may judge in what capacity he fucceeds beft. 





_ #*% The authors of the Critical Review return their thanks 
to Sir Francis Eyles Stiles and Dr. Birch, for their corre&tion of 
a miftake that crept into the article on Father de la Torre’s 
Natural Hiftory of Mount Vefuvius *, which they are forry to 
find has been the fource of uneafinefs to that very ingenious 
ecclefiaftic. ‘They embrace this opportunity of affuring the 
public, that the reverend author of that performance has no 
connection with the fociety of Jefuits; and that, far from ine 
tending a reflection upon father de la Torre, by infinuating his 
being amember of that fraternity, they were feduced into the 
opinion by the erudition he difplayed, and the great refpect 
they entertain for the literary merits of a fociety famous for the 
fervices which have accrued from its labours to the republic of 
letters. 


*,* A letter, figned Philo- Medicus, is come to hand; but as 
the writer has urged nothing to induce the authors of the Cri- 
tical Review to alter their fentiments, or retraét their ftrictures 
on the performance he mentions, they think it fufficient to ac- 
quaint him, that they will endeavour to give a fatisfactory an- 
fwer to any remarks he fhall think proper to publifh. It would 
employ too much of their time to enter upon private expoftu- 
lations with the herd of anonymous correfpondents, who may 
imagine themfelves injured, becaufe their works have not been 
applauded equal to their fanguine expe€tations. Mean time, 
they would advife the hyper-critic to reconfider the fubje@t, and 
recommend to him to be more faithful in the extracts he may 
have occafion to make from the Critical Review. 


*.* The lait notice with which the Reviewers will trouble 
the public, is intended to gratify a correfpondent at Camber- 
well, who appears to have miftaken a paffage in their Number 
for July. It was not their intention to deprive the author of 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Defign of Chrift’s Temptation in tbe 
Wildernefi, of the merit of having framed an ingenious hy- 
pothefis; but to recommend Dr. Clarke’s Difcourfes as more 
fatisfaftory, according to the literal interpretation, which they 
neither take upon them to vindicate or refute. | . 


—~ 





* Crit. Rev. Vol. XL p. 327. 
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